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INTRODUCTION 


LITTLE apology is needed for trying to make William 
Law’s “A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life” better 
known to our generation. Dr. Johnson said of this 
book: “When at Oxford I took it up, expecting to 
find it a dull book, and perhaps to laugh. at it, but I 
found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this was the 
first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion.” 
There is no doubt that Law’s “Serious Call” is one 
of the books of the world which will live. The first 
characteristic which marks it off from many other good 
books is that it is so extremely entertaining. The 
belief is graven into the minds of most people, as it was 
in the mind of Dr. Johnson, that a good book may be 
very improving, but is sure to be rather dull. It is onlya 
dull mind which will find Law dull. 
Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if she was but half so 
careful of her soul as she is of her body. The rising of a 
pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, will make her keep 
her room two or three days, and she thinks they are very 
rash people that do not take care of things in time. This 
makes her so over-careful in her health, that she never thinks 
she is well enough; and so over-indulgent, that she never 
can be really well. So that it costs her a great deal in 
sleeping draughts and waking draughts, in spirits for the 
head, in drops for the nerves, in cordials for the stomach, 


and in saffron for her tea. 
v 
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Thus he leads off with an account of Flavia which will 
bear comparison with any satire ever written. Nor do 
the men escape. Mundanus is a character whom we 
recognize to-day—the man of excellent and clear appre- 
hension, who “aims at the greatest perfection in every- 
thing,” who has gone on “increasing his knowledge and 
judgment as fast as his years came upon him,” and yet 
“prays now in that little form of words which his mother 
used to hear him repeat night and morning; ” while 
Flatus, who has a new craze every three months, and 
is sure each time that he has at last found the really 
worthy object to which to devote his life, is drawn with 
inimitable skill. 

But, after all, we do not read Law for amusement, 
amusing as he is; Law, as Dr. Johnson says, is an over- 
match for us: he finds us out in spite of ourselves. 


Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and, as such, are as 
much obliged to live according to reason and order, as a 
priest is obliged to attend to the altar, or a guardian to be 
faithful to his trust: if you live contrary to reason, you do 
not commit a small crime, you do not break a small trust ; 
but you break the law of your nature, you rebel against God 
who gave you that nature, and put yourself amongst those 
whom the God of reason and order will punish as apostates 
and deserters. 

Though you have no employment, yet, as you are baptized 
into the profession of Christ’s religion, you are as much 
obliged to live according to the holiness of the Christian 
spirit, and perform all the promises made at your Baptism, 
as any man is obliged to be honest and faithful in his 
calling, for the necessities of a reasonable and holy life are 
not founded in the several conditions and employments of 
this life, but in the immutable nature of God, and the nature 
of man. A man is not to be reasonable and holy, because 
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he is a priest, or a father of a family; but he is to be a 
pious priest, and a good father, because piety and goodness 
are the laws of human nature. 

A soldier, or a tradesman, is not called to minister at the 
altar, or preach the Gospel ; but every soldier or tradesman 
is as much obliged to be devout, humble, holy, and heavenly- 
minded, in all the parts of his common life, as a clergyman 
is obliged to be zealous, faithful, and laborious, in all parts of - 
his profession. 

And all this for this one plain reason, because all people 
are to pray for the same holiness, wisdom, and Divine 
tempers, and to make themselves as fit as they can for the 
same Heaven. ; 


It is impossible to escape the self-restrained, yet 
remorseless sentences of Law, in chapter after chapter. 
You must either make up your mind not to be a 
Christian, in which case you fall more or less out of 
the purview of Law, or you make up your mind that 
you are a Christian, in which case Law chases you from 
every nook and corner of an excuse, until you admit 
that you must be a thorough Christian; and a thorough 
Christian according to Law is one who with method and 
prayer and intercession and good works devotes his life 
wholly to the service of Christ. 

But Law would fail if he did not win us to a life of 
holiness, and if the description of Ouranius stood by 
itself, it would win many to appreciate and follow the 
beauty of holiness. 


Ouranius is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the Gospel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a poor country village. 
Every soul in it is as dear to him as himself; and he loves 
them all, as he loves himself, because he prays for them all, 
as often as he prays for himself. 
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If his whole life is one continual exercise of great zeal 
and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any degrees of care 


and watchfulness, it is because he has learned the great 


value of souls, by so often appearing before God as an 
intercessor for them. 

He never thinks he can love, or do enough for his flock ; 
because he never considers them in any other view than as 
sO many persons, that by receiving the gifts and graces of 
God, are to become his hope, his joy, and his crown of 
rejoicing. 

One cannot help wondering how many parish priests 
in country villages must have been stirred and warmed 


and comforted by that one picture alone. 


The book, then, is a mirror in which all may find 


themselves, if they will look; and not only themselves, 
which would be sorry work for most of us, but also the 
men and women we were meant to be. It was written 
in the leisurely days of the eighteenth century, and, good 
as it all is, some of the matter is of less value to us 
than to those for whom it was originally intended. The 
compiler of this selection, therefore, has omitted such 
passages, and the result is to make the book more 
useful to readers of to-day. 

Law is not, perhaps, an easy author to abridge, but 
the task has not proved too much for the Editor of this 
volume, whose work has certainly been done with care 
and discretion. May God by His Spirit bless our reading 
of it, that we may grow more and more unto the holiness 
of the Christ who was the ideal and inspiration of its 
author, } 

A. F. LONDON: 
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NOTE 


William Law breathes the true spirit of Lent—trenchant 
self-examination, unsparing self-denial, and fervent prayer, 
are taught by him as by few others. 

These Readings have, therefore, been so atranged as to 
provide one for each day of Lent, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday, but the divisions of the six weeks are not 
marked, in order that the book may be useful at other times 
of the year also. 

Jeremy Taylor recommends that each man should arrange 
private fast days at intervals of a month or more, when he 
may make “a retreat from the world, the business and the 
pleasures of it.” This book would be a fitting companion 
for such a retreat, for few authors would better repay study- 
ing according to Jeremy Taylor’s directions, — 

“Read not much at a time ; but meditate as much as your 
time and capacity and disposition will give you leave: ever 
remembering that little reading and much thinking, short 
ptayers and great devotion, is the best way to be wise, to 
be holy, to be devout.” 
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WHAT IS DEVOTION? 
JULIUS 


DEVOTION is neither private nor public prayer ; but prayers, 
whether private or public, are particular parts or instances 
of devotion. Devotion signifies a life given, or devoted to 
God. 

Now let any one but find out the reason why he is to be 
strictly pious in his prayers, and he will find the same as 
strong a reason to be as strictly pious in all the other parts 
of his life. For there is not the least shadow of a reason 
why we should make God the rule and measure of our 
prayers; why we should then look wholly unto Him, and 
pray according to His will; but what equally proves it 
necessary for us to look wholly unto God, and make Him 
the ruleand measure of all the other actions of our life. For 
any ways of life, any employment of our talents, whether of 
our parts, our time, or money, that is not strictly according 
to the will of God, are as great absurdities and failings, as 
prayers that are not according to the will of God. For there 
is no other reason why our prayers should be according to the 
will of God, but that our lives may be of the same nature, 
full of the same wisdom, holiness, and heavenly tempers, 
that we may live unto God in the same spirit that we pray 
unto Him, Were it not our strict duty to devote all the 
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actions of our lives to God, such prayers would be ab- 
surdities ; they would be like prayers for wings, when it was 
no part of our duty to fly. 

It is for want of knowing, or at least considering this, that 
we see such a mixture of ridicule in the lives of many people. 
You see them strict as to some times and places of devotion, 
but when the service of the Church is over, they are but like 
those that seldom or never come there. In their way of life, 
their manner of spending their time and money, in their 
cares and fears, in their pleasures and indulgences, in their 
labour and diversions, they are like the rest of the world. 
This makes the world generally make a jest of those that 
are devout, because they see their devotion goes no farther 
than their prayers, and that when they are over, they live no 
more unto God, till the time of prayer returns again ; but 
live by the same humour and fancy, and in as full an enjoy- 
ment of all the follies of life as other people. 

Julius is very fearful of missing prayers; all the parish 
supposes Julius to be sick if he is not at Church. But if 
you were to ask him why he spends the rest of his time by 
humour or chance? why he is a companion of the silliest 
people in their most silly pleasures? why he is ready -for 
every impertinent entertainment and diversion? If you 
were to ask him why there is no amusement too trifling to 
please him? why he is busy at all balls and assemblies? 
why he gives himself up to an idle, gossiping conversation? 
why he lives in foolish friendships and fondness for particular 
persons, that neither want nor deserve any particular kind- 
ness? why he allows himself in foolish hatreds and resent- 
ments against particular persons? Julius has no more to 
say for himself than the most disorderly person. For the 
whole tenor of Scripture lies as directly against such a life, 
as against debauchery and intemperance : he that lives such 
a course of idleness and folly, lives no more according to 
the religion of Jesus Christ, than he that lives in gluttony 
and intemperance. 

If a man was to tell Julius that there was no occasion for 
so much constancy at prayers, and that he might, without 
any harm to himself, neglect the service of the Church, as’ 
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the generality of people do, Julius would think such a one to 
be no Christian, and that he ought to avoid his company. 
But if a person only tells him, that he may live as the 
generality of the world does, that he may enjoy himself as 
others do, that he may spend his time and money as people 
of fashion do, that he may conform to the follies and frailties 
of the generality, and gratify his tempers and passions as 
~ most people do, Julius never suspects that man to want a 
Christian spirit, or that he is doing the devil’s work. 


BENEFITS OF EARLY RISING 


IF you were to rise early every morning, as an instance of 
self-denial, as a method of renouncing indulgence, as a 
means of redeeming your time, and fitting your spirit for 
prayer, you would find mighty advantages from it. This 
method, though it seems such a small circumstance of life, 
would in all probability be a means of great piety. It would 
keep it constantly in your head, that softness and idleness 
were to be avoided, that self-denial was a part of Christi- 
anity. It would teach you to exercise power over yourself, 
and make you able by degrees to renounce other pleasures 
and tempers that war against the soul. 

This one rule would teach you to think of others : it would 
dispose your mind to exactness, and would be very likely to 
bring the remaining part of the day under rules of prudence 
and devotion. 

But above all, one certain benefit from this method you 
will be sure of having, it will best fit and prepare you for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit. When you thus begin the day 
in the spirit of religion, renouncing sleep, because you are to 
renounce softness, and redeem your time ; this disposition, 
as it puts your heart into a good state, so it will procure the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit: what is so planted and 
watered will certainly have an increase from God. You will 
then speak from your heart, your soul will be awake, your 
prayers will refresh you like meat and drink, you will feel 
what you say, and begin to know what saints and holy men 
have meant, by fervours of devotion. 

He that is thus prepared for prayer, who rises with these 
dispositions, is in a very different state from him who has no 
rules of this kind ; who rises by chance, as he happens to be 
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FORMS OF PRAYER 


HOPING, therefore, that you are now enough convinced 
of the necessity of rising early to your prayers, I shall 
proceed to lay before you a method of daily prayer. 

I do not take upon me to prescribe to you the use of any 
particular forms of prayer, but only to show you the necessity 
of praying at such times, and in such a manner. 

You will here find some helps, how to furnish yourself with 
such forms of prayer as shall be useful to you. And if you 
are such a proficient in the spirit of devotion that your heart 
is always ready to pray in its own language, in this case I 
press no necessity of borrowed forms. 

For though I think a form of prayer very necessary and 
expedient for public worship, yet if any one can find a better 
way of raising his heart unto God in private than by 
prepared forms of prayer, I have nothing to object against 
it; my design being only to assist and direct such as stand 
in need of assistance. 

This much, I believe, is certain, that the generality of 
Christians ought to use forms of prayer at all the regular times 
of prayer. It seems right for every one to begin with a form 
of prayer ; and if, in the midst of his devotions, he finds his 
heart ready to break forth into new and higher strains of 
devotion, he should leave his form for a while, and follow 
those fervours of his heart, till it again wants the assistance 
of his usual petitions. 

This seems to be the true liberty of private devotion ; 
it should be under the direction of some form; but not so 
tied down to it, but that it may be free to take such new 
expressions as its present fervours happen to furnish it with ; 
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which sometimes carry the soul more powerfully to God . 
_ than any expressions that were ever used before. 

All people that have ever made any reflections upon what 
passes in their own hearts, must know that they are mighty 
changeable in regard to devotion. Sometimes our hearts 
are so awakened, have such strong apprehensions of the 
Divine Presence, are so full of deep compunction for our 
sins, that we cannot confess them in any language but that 
of tears. = 

Sometimes the light of God’s countenance shines so bright 
upon us, we see so far into the invisible world, we are so 
affected with the wonders of the love and goodness of God, 
that our hearts worship and adore in a language higher than 
that of words, and we feel transports of devotion, which only 
can be felt. 

On the other hand, sometimes we are so sunk into our 
bodies, so dull and unaffected with that which concerns our 
souls, that our hearts are as much too low for our prayers ; 
we cannot keep pace with our forms of confession, or feel 
half of that in our hearts which we have in our mouths ; we 
thank and praise God with forms of words, but our hearts 
have little or no share in them. 

It is therefore highly necessary to provide against this 
inconstancy of our hearts, by having at hand such forms 
of prayer as may best suit us when our hearts are in their 
best state, and also be most likely to raise and stir them up 
when they are sunk into dulness. For, as words -have a 
power of affecting our hearts on all occasions, as the same 
thing differently expressed has different effects upon our 
minds, so it is reasonable that we should make this ad- 
vantage of language, and provide ourselves with such forms 
of expression as are most likely to move and enliven our 
souls. 


FORMS OF PRAYER , q 


DAILY SELF-EXAMINATION 


EXAMINATION of ourselves every evening is not only to be 
considered as a commendable rule, and fit for a wise man to 
observe, but as something that is as necessary as a daily 
confession and repentance of our sins; because this daily 
repentance is very little significancy, and loses all its chief 
benefit, unless it be a particular confession and repentance 
of the sins of that day. 

Let it be supposed that on a certain day you have been 
guilty of these sins; that you have told a vain lie about 
yourself, ascribing something falsely to yourself, through 
pride ; that you have been guilty of detraction, and indulged 
yourself in some degree of intemperance. Let it be supposed 
that on the next day you have lived in a contrary manner ; 
that you have neglected no duty of devotion, and been the 
rest of the day innocently employed in your proper business. 
Let it be supposed that on the evening of both these days 
you only use the same confession in general, considering it 
rather as a duty that is to be performed every night, than as 
a repentance that is to be suited to the particular state of the 
day. 

You would, I suppose, think yourself chargeable with 
great impiety if you were to go to bed without confessing 
yourself to be a sinner and asking pardon of God; you 
would not think it sufficient that you did so yesterday. And 
yet if, without any regard to the present day, you only repeat 
the same form of words that you used yesterday, the sins of 
the present day may justly be looked upon to have had no 
repentance. For if the sins of the present day require a new 
confession, it must be such a new confession as is proper to 
itself, 
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MAKING OUR OWN PRAYER-BOOK 


PERSONS careful of the greatest benefit of prayer ought to 
have a great share in the forming and composing their own 
devotions. 

As to that part of their prayers which is always fixed to 
one certain subject, in that they may use the help of forms 
composed by other persons ; but in that part of their prayers 
which they are always to suit to the present state of their 
life, and the present state of their heart, there they must let 
the sense of their own condition help them to such kinds of 
petition, thanksgiving, or resignation, as their present state 
more especially requires. 

Happy are they who have this business and employment 
upon their hands! 

And now, if people of leisure, whether men or women, who 
are so much at a loss how to dispose of their time, who are 
forced into poor contrivances, idle visits, and ridiculous 
diversions, merely to get rid of hours that hang heavily upon 
their hands ; if such were to appoint some certain spaces of 
their time to the study of devotion, searching after all the 
means and helps to attain a devout spirit ; if they were to 
collect the best forms of devotion, to use themselves to 
transcribe the finest passages of Scripture-prayers ; if they 
were to collect the devotions, confessions, petitions, praises, 
resignations, and thanksgivings, which are scattered up and 
down in the Psalms, and range them under proper heads, as 
so much proper fuel for the flame of their own devotion ; if 
their minds were often thus employed, sometimes meditating 
upon them, sometimes getting them by heart, and making 
them as habitual as their own thoughts, how fervently would 
they pray, who came thus prepared to prayer ! 

Again; sometimes imagine to yourself that you saw 
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David with his hands upon his harp, and his eyes fixed upon 
heaven, calling in transport upon all the creation, sun and 
moon, light and darkness, day and night, men and angels, 
to join with his rapturous soul in praising the Lord of 
Heaven. ; 

Dwell upon this imagination till you think you are singing 
with this Divine musician ; and let such a companion teach 
you to exalt your heart unto God in the following psalm ; 
which you may use constantly first in the morning :— 

Psalm cxlv. “I will magnify Thee, O God my King: 
and I will praise Thy Name for ever and ever,” etc. 

These following psalms, as the 34th, 96th, 103rd, 111th, 
146th, 147th, are such as wonderfully set forth the glory of 
God ; and therefore you may keep to any one of them, at 
any particular hour, as you like ; or you may take the finest 
parts of any psalms, and so adding them together, may 
make them fitter for your own devotion. 

Again ; in order to fill your prayers with excellent strains 
of devotion, it may be of use to you to observe this farther 
rule: 

When at any time, either in reading the Scripture or any 
book of piety, you meet with a passage that more than 
ordinarily affects your mind, and seems as it were to give 
your heart a new motion towards God, you should try to 
turn it into the form of a petition, and then give it a place 
in your prayers. By this means you would be often 
improving your prayers, and storing yourself with proper 
forms of making the desires of your heart known unto God. 

Now though people of leisure seem called more particu- 
larly to this study of devotion, yet persons of much business 
or labour must not think themselves excused from this, or 
some better method of improving their devotion. 

For the greater their business is, the more need they have 
of some such method as this, to prevent its power over their 
hearts, to secure them from sinking into worldly tempers, 
and preserve a sense and taste of heavenly things in their 
minds. And a little time regularly and constantly employed 
to any one use or end will do great things, and produce 
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PRAYERS ARE IMPROVABLE 


MUNDANUS 


IT ‘is for want of considering devotion in this light, as 
something that is to be nursed, and cherished with care, as 
something that is to be made part of our business, that is to 
be improved with care and contrivance, by art and method, 
and a diligent use of the best helps ; it is for want of con- 
‘sidering it in this light that so many people are so little 
benefited by it, and live and die strangers to that spirit of 
devotion, which, by a prudent use of proper means, they 
might have enjoyed in a high degree. 

Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear appre- 
hension. He is well advanced in age,and has made a great 
figure in business. Every part of trade and business that 
has fallen in his way has had some improvement from him ; 
and he is always contriving to carry every method of doing 
anything well to its greatest height. Mundanus aims at the 
greatest perfection in everything. The soundness and 
strength of his mind, and his just way of thinking upon 
things, makes him intent upon removing all imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in all the 
common methods, whether of trade, building, or improving 
land or manufactures. The clearness and strength of his 
understanding, which he is constantly improving by continual 
exercise in these matters, by often digesting his thoughts in 
writing, and trying everything every way, has rendered him 
a great master of most concerns in human life. 

Thus has Mundanus gone on, increasing his knowledge 
and judgment, as fast as his years came upon him. 

The one only thing which has not fallen under his im- 
provement, nor received any benefit from his judicious mind, 
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is his devotion ;: this is just in the same poor state it was, 
when he was only six years of age, and the old man prays 
now in that little form of words which his mother used to 
hear him repeat night and morning. 

This Mundanus, that hardly ever saw the poorest utensil, 
or ever took the meanest trifle into his hand, without con- 
sidering how it might be made or used ‘to better advantage, 
has gone all his life long praying in the same manner as 
when he was a child; without ever considering how much 
better or oftener he might pray ; without considering how 
improvable the spirit of devotion is, how many helps a wise 
and reasonable man may call to his assistance, and how 
necessary it is, that our prayers should be enlarged, varied, 
and suited to the particular state and condition of our lives. 

If Mundanus sees a book of devotion, he passes it by, as 
he does a spelling-book, because he remembers that he 
learned to pray, so many years ago, under his mother, when 
he learned to spell. 

Now how poor and pitiabie is the conduct of this man of 
sense, who has so much judgment and understanding in 
every thing but that which is the whole wisdom of man! 


PRAYERS ARE IMPROVABLE 


CLASSICUS 


CLASSICUS is a man of learning, and well versed in all the 
best authors of antiquity. He has read them so much, that 
he has entered into their spirit, and can very ingeniously 
imitate the manner of any of them. All their thoughts are 
his thoughts, and he can express himself in their language. 
He is so great a friend to this improvement of the mind, that 
if he lights on a young scholar, he never fails to advise him 
concerning his studies. 

Classicus tells his young man, he must not think that he 
has done enough when he has only learned languages ; but 
that he must be daily conversant with the best authors, read 
them again and again, catch their spirit by living with them, 
and that there is no other way of becoming like them, or of 
making himself a man of taste and judgment. 

How wise might Classicus have been, and how much good 
might he have done in the world, if he had but thought as 
justly of devotion, as he does of learning! 

He never, indeed, says anything shocking or offensive 
about devotion, because he never thinks, or talks, about it. 
It suffers nothing from him but neglect and disregard. 

The two Testaments would not have had so much as a 
place amongst his books, but that they are both to be had 
in Greek. 

Classicus thinks that he sufficiently shows his regard for 
the Holy Scripture, when he tells you, that he has no other 
books of piety besides them. 

It is very well, Classicus, that you prefer the Bible to all 
other books of piety ; he has no judgment, that is not thus 
far of your opinion. 
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But if you will have no other book of piety besides the 
Bible, because it is the best, how comes it, Classicus, that 
you do not content yourself with one of the best books 
amongst the Greeks and Romans? How comes it that you 
are so greedy and eager after all of them? How comes it 
that you think the knowledge of one is a necessary help to 
the knowledge of the other? How comes it that you are so 
earnest, so laborious, so expensive of your time and money, 
to restore broken periods, and scraps of the ancients ? 

How comes it that you read so many commentators upon 
Cicero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the Gospel? 
How comes it that your love of Cicero and Ovid makes you 
love to read an author that writes like them; and yet your 
esteem for the Gospel gives you no desire, nay, prevents 
your reading such books as breathe the very spirit of the 
Gospel ? 

How comes it that you tell your young scholar, he must 
not content himself with barely understanding his authors, 
but must be continually reading them all, as the only means 
of entering into their spirit, and forming his own judgment 
according to them? 

Why, then, must the Bible lie alone in your study? Is not 
the spirit of the saints, the piety of the holy followers of 
Jesus Christ,as good and necessary a means of entering into 
the spirit and taste of the Gospel, as the reading of the 
ancients is of entering into the spirit of antiquity? 

Is the spirit of poetry only to be got by much reading of 
poets and orators? And is not the spirit of devotion to be 
got in the same way, by frequently reading the holy thoughts, 
and pious strains of devout men? 

Now the reason why Classicus does not think and judge 
thus reasonably of devotion, is owing to his never thinking 
of it in any other manner than as the repeating a form of 
words. It never in his life entered into his head, to think of 
devotion as a state of the heart, as an improvable talent 
of the mind. 


eo. a 


THANKSGIVING 


A DULL, uneasy, complaining spirit, which is sometimes the 
spirit of those that seem careful of religion, is yet, of all 
tempers, the most contrary to religion ; for it disowns that 
God whom it pretends to adore. 

If a man does not believe that all the world is as God’s 
family, where nothing happens by chance, but all is guided 
and directed by a Being that is all love and goodness to all 
His creatures ; if a man does not believe this from his heart, 
he cannot be said truly to believe in God. And yet he that 
has this faith, has faith enough to overcome the world, and 
always be thankful to God. For he that believes that every- 
thing happens to him for the best, cannot possibly complain 
for the want of something that is better. 

If, therefore, you live in murmurings and complaints, 
accusing all the accidents of life, it is not because you are a 
weak, infirm creature, but it is because you want the first 
principle of religion—a right belief in God. For as thank- 
fulness is an express acknowledgment of the goodness of 
God towards you, so repinings and complaints are as plain 
accusations of God’s want of goodness towards you. 

On the other hand, would you know who is the greatest 
saint in the world? It is not he who prays most or fasts 
most ; it is not he who gives most alms, or is most eminent 
for temperance, chastity, or justice; but it is he who is 
always thankful to God, who wills everything that God 
willeth, who receives everything as an instance of God’s 
goodness, and has a heart always ready to praise God for it. 

All prayer and devotion, fastings and repentance, medita- 
tion and retirement, all Sacraments and ordinances, are 
but sO many means to render the soul thus Divine, and 
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conformable to the will of God, and to fill it with thank- 
fulness and praise for everything that comes from God. 

And although this be the highest temper that you can aim 
at, though it be the noblest sacrifice that the greatest saint 
can offer unto God, yet is it not tied to any time, or place, 
or great occasion, but is always in your power, and may be 
the exercise of every day. For the common events of every 
day are sufficient to discover and exercise this temper, and 
may plainly show you how far you are governed in all your 
actions by this thankful spirit. 

If any one would tell you the shortest, surest way to all 
happiness, and all perfection, he must tell you to make a rule 
to yourself, to thank and praise God for everything that 
happens to you. For it is certain that whatever seeming 
calamity happens to you, if you thank and praise God for 
it, you turn it into a blessing. Could you therefore work 
miracles, you could not do more for yourself than by this 
thankful spirit ; for it heals with a word, and turns all that it 
touches into happiness, 





INTERCESSION PRODUCES KINDLINESS 


THAT intercession is a great and necessary part of Christian 
devotion, is very evident from Scripture. 

The first followers of Christ seem to support all their love, 
and to maintain all their intercourse and correspondence, by 
mutual prayers for one another. 

St. Paul, whether he writes to churches or particular 
persons, shows that they are the constant subject of his 
prayers. 

It was this holy intercession that raised Christians to such 
a state of mutual love, as far exceeded all that had been 
praised and admired in human friendship. And when the 
same spirit of intercession is again in the world, when 
Christianity has the same power over the hearts of people 
that it then had, this holy friendship will be again in fashion, Y 
and Christians will be again the wonder of the world, for 
that exceeding love which they bear to one another. 

Be daily, therefore, on your knees, in a solemn, deliberate 
performance of this devotion, praying for others in such 
forms, with such length, importunity, and earnestness, as 
you use for yourself ; and you will find all little, ill-natured 
passions die away, your heart grow great and generous, 
delighting in the common happiness of others, as you used 
only to delight in your own. 

For he that daily prays to God, that all men may be 
happy in Heaven, takes the likeliest way to make him wish 
for, and delight in their happiness on earth. 

If, therefore, you should always change and alter your 
intercessions, according as the needs and necessities of your 
neighbours or acquaintance seem to require; beseeching 
God to deliver them from such or such particular evils, or 
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to grant them this or that particular gift, or blessing ; such 

intercessions, besides the great charity of them, would have 

a mighty effect upon your own heart, as disposing you to the 

P exercise of every other virtue towards such persons, as have 
so often a place in your prayers. 

For there is nothing that makes us love a man so muchY 
as praying for him ; and when you can once do this sincerely 
for any man, you have fitted your soul for the performance 
of every thing that is kind and civil towards him. This will 
fill your heart with a generosity and tenderness, that will 
give you a better and sweeter behaviour than anything that 
is called fine breeding and good manners. 

Again ; if in any little difference, or misunderstandings 
that you happened to have at any time, with a relation, a 
neighbour, or any one else, you should then pray for them in 
a more extraordinary manner than you ever did before; 
beseeching God to give them every grace, and blessing, and 
happiness, you can think of; you would have taken the 
speediest method that can be, of reconciling all differences, 
and clearing up all misunderstandings. You would then 
think nothing too great to be forgiven; stay for no con- 
descensions, need no mediation of a third person, but be 
glad to testify your love and good-will to him who had so 
high a place in your secret prayers. 

The greatest resentments amongst friends and neighbours, 
most often arise from poor punctilios and little mistakes in_ 
conduct. A certain sign that their friendship is not supported 





by such a course of mutual prayer for one another as the 
first Christians used. 

For such devotion must necessarily either destroy such 
tempers, or be itself destroyed by them ; you cannot possibly 
have any ill-temper, or show any unkind behaviour to a 
man, for whose welfare you are so much concerned, as to be 
his advocate with God in private. 








INTERCESSION PRODUCES CONVERSION 


OURANIUS 


OURANIUS is a holy priest, full of the spirit of the Gospel, 
watching, labouring, and praying for a poor country village. 
Every soul in it is as dear to him as himself; and he loves 
them all, as he loves himself, because he prays for them all, 
as often as he prays for himself. 

If his whole life is one continual exercise of great zeal 
and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any degrees of care 
and watchfulnesss, it is because he has learned the great 
value of souls, by so often appearing before God as an 
intercessor for them. 

He goes about his parish, and visits everybody in it, 
to assist them with his advice and counsel, to discover their 
manner of life, and to know the state of their souls, that he 
may intercede with God for them, according to their par- 
ticular necessities. 

When Ouranius first entered into holy orders, he had a 
haughtiness in his temper, a great contempt and disregard for 
all foolish and unreasonable people; but he has prayed 
away this spirit. 

The rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour of any of 
his flock, used at first to betray him into impatience ; but it 
now raises no other passion in him, than a desire of being 
upon his knees in prayer to God for them. Thus have his 
prayers for others altered and amended the state of his own 
heart. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what spirit he 
converses, with what tenderness he reproves, with what 
affection he exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches ; and 
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it is all owing to this, because he reproves, exhorts, and 
preaches to those for whom he first prays to God. 

This devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper. j 

At his first coming to his little village, it was as dis- 
agreeable to him as a prison, and every day seemed too 
tedious to be endured in so retired a place. He thought his 
parish was too full of poor and mean people, that were none 
of them fit for the conversation of a gentleman. 

This put him upon a close application to his studies. He 
kept much at home, writ notes upon Homer and Plautus, 
and sometimes thought it hard to be called to pray by any 
poor body, when he was just in the midst of one of Homer’s 
battles. 

This was his polite, or I may rather say, poor, ignorant 
turn of mind, before devotion had got the government of his 
heart. 

But now his days are so far from being tedious, or his 
parish too great a retirement, that he now only wants more 
time to do that variety of good, which his soul thirsts after. 
The solitude of his little parish is become matter of great 
comfort to him, because he hopes that God has placed him 
and his flock there, to make it their way to Heaven. 

He can now not only converse with, but gladly attend and 
wait upon the poorest kind of people, and is so far from 
desiring to be considered as a gentleman, that he desires to 
be used as the servant of all; and in the spirit of his Lord 
and Master girds himself, and is glad to kneel down and 
wash any of their feet. 

He is so far now from wanting agreeable company, that 
he thinks there is no better conversation in the world, than 
to be talking with poor and mean people about the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

All these noble thoughts and Divine sentiments are the 
effects of his great devotion ; he presents every one so often 
before God in his prayers, that he never thinks he can 
esteem, reverence, or serve those enough, for whom he 
implores so many mercies from God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected with this passage of holy 
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Scripture, “ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

Ouranius justly concludes that the prayers of men eminent 
for holiness of life have an extraordinary power with God ; 
that He grants to other people such pardons, reliefs, and 
blessings, through their prayers, as would not be granted to 
men of less piety and perfection. This makes Ouranius 
exceeding studious of Christian perfection, searching after 
every grace and holy temper, purifying his heart all manner 
of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his life, lest his 
prayers for his flock should be less availing with God, through 
his own defects in holiness, 
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THE WORLD IS A DEAR BARGAIN 


CALIA 


SoME people will perhaps object, that all these rules of holy 
living unto God in all that we do, are too great a restraint 
upon human life ; that it will be made too anxious a state, 
by thus introducing a regard to God in all our actions; 
and that by depriving ourselves of so many seemingly inno- 
cent pleasures, we shall render our lives dull, uneasy, and 
melancholy. 

To which it may be answered, 

First, That these rules are prescribed for, and will certainly 
procure a quite contrary end. That instead of making our 
lives dull and melancholy, they will render them full of 
content and strong satisfactions. 

Secondly, That as there is no foundation for comfort in 
the enjoyments of this life, but in the assurance that a wise 
and good God governeth the world, so the more we find out 
God in every thing, the more we conform to His:will, by so 
much the more do we enjoy God, partake of the Divine 
nature, and increase all that is happy in human life. 

Thirdly, he that is endeavouring to subdue, and root out 
of his mind, all those passions of pride, envy, and ambition, 
which religion opposes, is doing more to make himself happy, 
even in this life, than he that is contriving means to indulge 
_ them. 

Do but imagine that you somewhere or other saw a man 
that proposed reason as the rule of all his actions ; that was 
as pure from all the notions of pride, envy, and covetous- 
ness, as from thoughts of murder; that, in this freedom 
from worldly passions, he had a soul full of Divine love, 
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your own conscience will immediately tell you, that he is 
the happiest man in the world. 

Celia is always telling you how provoked she is, what 
intolerable, shocking things happen to her, what monstrous 
usage she suffers, and what vexations she meets with every- 
where. She tells you that her patience is quite worn out, 
and there is no bearing the behaviour of people. Every 
assembly that she is at, sends her home provoked ; some- 
thing or other has been said, or done, that no reasonable, 
well-bred person ought to bear. Poor people that want her 
charity are sent away with hasty answers, not because she 
has not a heart to part with any money, but because she 
is too full of some trouble of her own to attend to the com- 
plaints of others. Czelia has no business upon her hands 
but to receive the income of a plentiful fortune; but yet, 
by the doleful turn of her mind, you would be apt to think 
that she had neither food nor lodging. If you see her look 
more pale than ordinary, if her lips tremble when she speaks 
to you, it is because she is just come from a visit, where 
Lupus took no notice at all of her, but talked all the time 
to Lucinda, who has not half her fortune. When cross 
accidents have so disordered her spirits, that she is forced 
to send for the doctor, to make her able to eat, she tells him, 
in great anger at Providence, that she never was well since 
she was born, and that she envies every beggar that she sees 
in health. 

This is the disquiet life of Celia, who has nothing to 
torment her but her own spirit. 

If you could inspire her with Christian humility, you need 
do no more to make her as happy as any person in the 
world. This virtue would make her thankful to God for half 
so much health as she has had, and help her to enjoy more 
for the time to come. |This virtue would keep off tremblings 
of the spirits, and loss of appetite, and her blood would need 
nothing else to sweeten it. 

Would you see how happy they are who live according to 
their own wills, who cannot submit to the dull and melan- 
choly business of a life devoted unto God ; look at the man 
in the parable, to whom his Lord had given one talent. 
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He chose to make himself happier in a way of his own. 

You see how happy this man made himself, by not 
acting wholly according to his Lord’s will. It was, according 
to his own account, a happiness of murmuring and dis- 
content ; I knew thee, says he, that thou wast an hard man: 
it was a happiness of fears and apprehensions ; I was, says 
he, afraid. 

On the other hand, would you see a short description of 
the happiness of a life rightly employed, wholly devoted to 
God, you must look at the man in the parable to whom his 
Lord had given five talents. 

Here you see a life that is wholly intent upon the improve- 
ment of the talents, that is devoted wholly unto God, is a 
state of happiness, prosperous labours, and glorious success. 

Now as the case of these men in the parable left nothing 
else to their choice, but either to be happy in using their 
gifts to the glory of the Lord, or miserable by using them 
according to their own humours and fancies ; so the state of 
Christianity leaves us no other choice. 
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ALL LIFE SHOULD BE DEVOTION 


As sure as God is one God, so sure it is, that He has but 
one command to all mankind, whether they be bond or free, 
rich or poor ; and that is, to act up to the excellency of that 
nature which He has given them, to live by reason, and 
dedicate every condition of life to His service. 

If some people fancy that they must be grave and solemn 
at Church, but may be silly and frantic at home ; that they 
must live by some rule on the Sunday, but may spend other 
days by chance ; that they must have some times of prayer, 
but may waste the rest of their time as they please ; that 
they must give some money in charity, but may squander 
away the rest as they have a mind; such people have not 
enough considered the nature of religion, or the true reasons 
of piety. For he that upon principles of reason can tell 
why it is good to be wise and heavenly-minded at Church, 
can tell that it is always desirable to have the same tempers 
in all other places. He that truly knows why he should 
spend any time well, knows that it is never allowable to 
throw any time away. He that rightly understands the 
reasonableness and excellency of charity, will know that it 
can never be excusable to waste any of our money in pride 
and folly, or in any needless expenses. 

Reason, and wisdom, and piety, are as much the best 
things at all times, and in all places, as they are the best . 
things at any time or in any place. 

They therefore who confine religion to times and places, 
and some little rules of retirement, who think that it is being 
too strict and rigid to introduce religion into common life, - 
and make it give laws to all their actions and ways of living, 
they who think thus, not only mistake, but they mistake the 
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whole nature of religion. For surely they mistake the whole 
nature of religion, who can think any part of their life 
is made more easy, for being free from it. They may well be 
said to mistake the whole nature of wisdom, who do not 
think it desirable to be always wise. 

If we had a religion that consisted in absurd superstitions, 
that had no regard to the perfection of our nature, people 
might well be glad to have some part of their life excused 
from it, But as the religion of the Gospel is only the 
refinement and exaltation of our best faculties, as it only 
requires us to use this world as in reason it ought to be 
used, to live in such tempers as are the glory of intelligent 
beings, and to practise such piety as will raise us to God ; 
who can think it grievous to live always in the spirit of such 
a religion ? 


DEVOTION DUE FROM ALL 


MEN may, and must differ in their employments, but yet 
they must all act for the same ends, as dutiful servants of 
God, in the right and pious performance of their several 
callings. 

Clergymen must live wholly unto God in one particular 
way, that is, in the exercise of holy offices, in the ministration 
of prayers and Sacraments, and a zealous distribution of 
spiritual goods. 

But men of other employments are, in their particular 
ways, as much obliged to act as the servants of God, and 
live wholly unto Him in their several callings. 

This is the only difference between clergymen and people 
of other callings. 

When it can be shown, that men might be vain, covetous, 
sensual, worldly-minded, or proud in the exercise of their 
worldly business, then it will be allowable for clergymen to 
indulge the same tempers in their sacred profession. 

If a man will so live, as to show that he feels and believes 
the most fundamental doctrines of Christianity, he must live 
above the world ; this is the temper that must enable him to 
do the business of life, and yet live wholly unto God; and to 
go through some worldly employment with a heavenly mind. 
And it is as necessary that people live in their employments 
with this temper, as it is necessary that their employment 
itself be lawful. For if we are worldly or earthly-minded 
in our employments, only to. satisfy ourselves, we can no 
more be said to live to the glory of God, than gluttons and 
drunkards can be said to eat and drink to the glory of God. 

You see two persons : one is regular in public and private 
prayer, the other is not. Now the reason of this difference 
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is not this, that one has strength and power to observe 
prayer, and the other has not; but the reason is this, that 
one intends to please God in the duties of devotion, and the 
other has no intention about it. Now the case is the same, 
in the right or wrong use of our time and money. You see 
one person throwing away his time in sleep and idleness, in 
visiting and diversions, and his money in the most vain and 
unreasonable expenses. You see another careful of every 
day, dividing his hours by rules of reason and religion, and 
spending all his money in works of charity: now the 
difference is not owing to this, that one has strength and 
power to do thus, and the other has not; but it is owing to 
this, that one intends to please God in the right use of all his 
time, and all his money, and the other has no intention 
about it. 

And if any one was to ask himself how it comes to pass, 
that there are any degrees of sobriety which he neglects, any 
practices of humility which he wants, any method of charity 
which he does not follow, any rules of redeeming time which 
he doés not observe, his own heart will tell him, that it is 
because he never intended to be so exact in those duties. 
For whenever we fully intend it, it is as possible to conform 
to all this regularity of life, as it is possible for a man to 
observe times of prayer. 


LIVE BY RULE 


ANY one pious regularity of any one part of our life is of 
great advantage, not only on its own account, but as it uses 
us to live by rule, and think of the government of ourselves. 

A man of business, that has brought one part of his affairs 
under certain rules, is in a fair way to take the same care of 
the rest. 


So he that -has brought any one part of his life under the 
rules of religion, may thence be taught to extend the same 
order and regularity into other parts of his life. 


If any one is so wise as to think his time too precious to 
be disposed of by chance, and left to be devoured by 
anything that happens in his way ; if he lays himself under a 
necessity of observing how every day goes through his 
hands, and obliges himself to a certain_order of time in 
his business, his retirements, and devotions; it is hardly 
to be imagined how soon such a conduct would reform, 
improve, and perfect the whole course of his life. 

He that once thus knows the value, and reaps the ad- 
vantage of a well-ordered time, will not long be a stranger 
to the value of anything else that else that j is of any real concern to _ 
him. 

“A rule that relates even to the smallest part of our life, is 
of great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. 

For, as the Proverb saith, “He that has begun well, has 
half done :” so he that has begun to live by rule, has gone a 
great way towards the perfection of his life. 

By rule, must here be constantly understood, a religious 
rule observed upon a principle of duty to God. 

For if a man should oblige himself to be moderate in his 
meals, only in regard to his stomach; or abstain from 
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drinking, only to avoid the headache ; or be moderate in his 
sleep, through fear of a lethargy ; he might be exact in these 
rules, without being at all the better man for them. 


But when he is moderate and regular in any of these 
nines: that he may offer unto God a more reasonable and 
holy life, then it is, that the smallest rule of this kind is / 

naturally the beginning of great piety. . 

For the smallest rule in these matters is of great benefit, 
as it teaches us some part of the government of ourselves, as 
it keeps up a tenderness of mind, as it presents God often to 
our thoughts, and brings a sense of religion into the ordinary 
actions of our common life. 

If a man should oblige himself to abstain on the Lord’s 
day from any innocent and lawful things, as travelling, 
visiting, common conversation, as trade, news, and the like ; 
if he should devote the day, besides the public worship, 
to greater reading, devotion, instruction, and works of 
charity ; though it may seem but a small thing or a needless 
nicety, to require a man to abstain from such things as may 
be done without sin, yet whoever would try the benefit of so 


little a rule, would perhaps thereby find such a change made 


in his spirit, and such a taste of piety raised in his mind, as 
he was an entire stranger to before. 


SPEND ON PRINCIPLE 


You own, that you have no title to salvation, if you have 
neglected good works. What is the rule, therefore, or 
measure, of performing these good works? How shall a 
man trust that he performs them as he ought ? 

Now the rule is very plain and easy, and such as is 
common to every other virtue, or good temper, as well as 
to charity. Who is the humble, or meek, or devout, or just, 
or faithful man? Is it he that has several times done acts 
of humility, meekness, devotion, justice, or fidelity? No; 
but it is he that lives in the habitual exercise of these virtues. 
In like manner, he only can be said to have performed these 
works of charity, who lives in the habitual exercise of them 
to the utmost of his power. He only has performed the 
duty of Divine love, who loves God with all his heart, and 
with all his mind, and with all his strength. And he only 
has performed the duty of these good works, who has done 
them with all his heart, and with all his mind, and with all 
his strength. For there is no other measure of our doing 
good, than our power of doing it. 

But the two things which, of all others, most want to be 
under a strict rule, and which are the greatest blessings 
both to ourselves and others, when they are rightly used, 
are our time and our money. These talents are continual 
means and opportunities of doing good. 

He that is piously strict, and exact in the wise manage- 
ment of either of these, cannot be long ignorant of the right 
use of the other. And he that is happy in the religious care 
and disposal of them both, is already ascended several steps 
upon the ladder of Christian perfection. 

The manner of using our money or spending our estate 
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enters so far into the business of every day, and makes so 
great a part of our common life, that our common life must 
be much of the same nature as our common way of spending 
our money. 

Another great reason for devoting all our estate to right 
uses, is this: because it is capable of being used to the most 
excellent purposes, and is so great a means of doing good. 
If we waste it we do not waste a trifle, that signifies little, 
but we part with a great power of comforting our fellow- 
creatures. 

If a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he could give 
to those that wanted them; if he should either lock them 
up in a chest, or please himself with some needless or 
ridiculous use of them, instead of giving them to his 
brethren that were blind and lame, should we not justly 

reckon him an inhuman wretch ? 


OUR ACCOUNT BOOK SHOWS OUR RELIGION 


IT has already been observed, that a prudent and religious 
care is to be used in the manner of spending our money, 
because it makes so great a part of our common life, and 
is so much the business of every day, that according as 
we are wise, or imprudent, in this respect, the whole course 
of our lives will be rendered either very wise or very full of 
folly. 

Persons that are well affected to religion, that receive in- 
structions of piety with pleasure and satisfaction, often 
wonder how it comes to pass that they make no greater 
progress in that religion which they so much admire. 

Now the reason of it is this: it is because religion lives 
only in their head, but something else has possession of 
their heart ; and therefore they continue from year to year 
mere admirers and praisers of piety, without ever coming up 
to the reality and perfection of its precepts. ; 

If it be asked why religion does not get possession of 
their hearts, the reason is this: because their hearts are 
constantly kept in a wrong state by the indiscreet use of 
such things as are useful to be used. 

The use and enjoyment of their money is lawful, and 
therefore it never comes into their heads to imagine any 
great danger from that quarter. They never reflect, that 
there is a use of their money, which, though it does not 
destroy like gross sins, yet so disorders the heart, as makes 
it incapable of receiving the life and spirit of piety. 

What is more innocent than rest and retirement? And 
yet what more dangerous than idleness? What is more 
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lawful than eating and drinking? And yet what more 
destructive of all virtue than indulgence ? 

How lawful and praiseworthy is the care of a family! 
And yet how certainly are many people rendered incapable 
of all virtue, by a worldly temper ! 

Now it is for want of religious exactness in the use of 
these innocent and lawful things, that religion cannot get 
possession of our hearts. And it is in the right and prudent 
management of ourselves, as to these things, that all the art 
of holy living chiefly consists. 

Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by persons 
that profess religion. But the indiscreet and dangerous use 
of innocent and lawful things, as it does not shock and 
offend our consciences, so it is difficult to make people at 
all sensible of the danger of it. 

A gentleman that expends all his estate in sports, and a 
woman that lays out all her fortune upon herself, can hardly 
be persuaded that the spirit of religion cannot subsist in 
such a way Of life. 

These persons, as has been observed, may live free from 
debaucheries, they may be friends of religion, so far as to 
praise and speak well of it, and admire it in their imagina- 
tions ; but it cannot govern their hearts, and be the spirit 
of their actions, till they change their way of life, and let 
religion give laws to the use and spending of their money. 

For a woman that loves dress, that thinks no expense too 
great to bestow upon the adorning of her person, cannot 
stop there. For that temper draws a thousand other follies 
along with it, and will render the whole course of her life, 
her business, her conversation, her hopes, her fears, her 
tastes, her pleasures, and diversions, all suitable to it. 

If this woman would make fewer visits, or that not be 

always talking, they would neither of them find it half so 
hard to be affected with religion. 
' For all these things are only little, when they are com- 
pared to great sins; and though they are little in that 
respect, yet they are great, as they are impediments and 
hindrances to a pious spirit. 





OUR ACCOUNT BOOK SHOWS OUR RELIGION 


FLAVIA 


FLAVIA and Miranda are two maiden sisters, that have each 
of them two hundred pounds a year. They buried their 
parents twenty years ago, and have since that time spent 
their money as they pleased. 

Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for her 
excellent management, in making so surprising a figure on 
so moderate a fortune. Several ladies that have twice her 
fortune are not able to. be always so genteel, and so constant 
at all places of pleasure and expense. Flavia is very 
orthodox, she talks warmly against heretics and schismatics, 
is generally at Church, and often at the Sacrament. She 
once commended a sermon that was against the pride and 
vanity of dress, and thought it was very just against Lucinda, 
whom she takes to be a great deal finer than she need to be. 
If any one asks Flavia to do something in charity, if she 
likes the person who makes the proposal, or happens to be 
in a right temper, she will toss him half-a-crown, or a 
crown, and tell him if he knew what a long milliner’s bill 
she had just received, he would think it a great deal for her 
to give. A quarter of a year after this, she hears a sermon 
upon the necessity of charity ; she thinks the man preaches 
well, that it is a very proper subject, that people want much 
to be put in mind of it ; but she applies nothing to herself, 
because she remembers that she gave a crown some time 
ago, when she could so ill spare it. 

As for poor people themselves, she will admit of no com- 
plaints from them ; she is very positive they are all cheats 
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and liars, and will say anything to get relief ; and therefore 
it must be a sin to encourage them in their evil ways. 

You would think Flavia had the tenderest conscience in 
the world, if you were to see how scrupulous and apprehensive 
she is of the guilt and danger of giving amiss. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and has made an 
expensive collection of all our English poets. For she says, 
one cannot have a true taste of any of them without being 
very conversant with them all. 

She will sometimes read a book of piety, if it is a short 
one, if it is much commended for style and language, and 
she can tell where to borrow it. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if she was but half so 
careful of her soul as she is of her body. The rising of a 
pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, will make her keep 
her room two or three days, and she thinks they are very 
rash people that do not take care of things in time. This 
makes her so over-careful of her health, that she never thinks 
she is well enough; and so over-indulgent, that she never 
can be really well. So that it costs her a great deal in 
sleeping draughts and waking draughts, in spirits for the 
head, in drops for the nerves, in cordials for the stomach, 
and in saffron for her tea. 

If you visit Flavia on the Sunday, you will always meet 
good company, you will know what is doing in the world, 
you will hear the last lampoon, be told who wrote it, and 
who is meant by every name that is in it. You will hear 
what plays were acted that week, which is the finest song in 
the opera, who was intolerable at the last assembly, and 
what games are most in fashion. Flavia thinks they are 
atheists that play at cards on the Sunday, but she will tell 
you the nicety of all the games, what cards she held, how 
she played them, and the history of all that happened at 
play, as soon as she comes from Church. If you would 


know who is rude and ill-natured, who is vain and foppish, 


who lives too high, and who is in debt ; if you would know 
what is the quarrel at a certain house, or who are in love; if 
you would know how late Belinda comes home at night, what 
clothes she has bought, how she loves compliments, and what 
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a long story she told at such a place; if you would know how 
cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured things he says to 
her when nobody hears him ; if you would know how they hate 
one another in their hearts, though they appear so kind in 
public ; you must visit Flavia on the Sunday. But still she 
has so great a regard for the holiness of the Sunday, that 
she has turned a poor old widow out of her house, as a 
profane wretch, for having been found once mending her 
clothes on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia ; and if she lives ten years longer, she 
will have spent about fifteen hundred and sixty Sundays 
after this manner. She will have worn about two hundred 
different suits of clothes. Out of these thirty years of her 
life, fifteen will have been disposed of in bed; and, of the 
remaming fifteen, about fourteen will have been consumed in 
eating, drinking, dressing, visiting, conversation, reading 
and hearing plays and romances, at operas, assemblies, 
balls and diversions. For you may reckon all the time that 
she is up, thus spent, except about an hour and a half, that 
is disposed of at Church, most Sundays in the year. With 
great management, and under mighty rules of economy, she 
will have spent sixty hundred pounds upon herself, bating 
only some shillings, crowns, or half-crowns, that have gone 
from her in accidental charities. 

I shall not take upon me to say, that it is impossible for 
Flavia to be saved; but thus much must be said, that she 
has no grounds from Scripture to think she is in the way of 
salvation. For her whole life is in direct opposition to all 
those tempers and practices which the Gospel has made 
necessary to salvation. 

If you were to hear her say, that she had lived all her life 
like Anna the prophetess, who “departed not from the 
temple, but served God with fastings and prayers night and 
day,” you would look upon her as very extravagant ; and yet 
this would be no greater an extravagance, than for her to 
say that she had been “striving to enter in at the strait 
gate,” or making any one doctrine of the Gospel a rule of 
her life. 

She has as much reason to think that she has been a 
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sentinel in an army, as that she has lived in watching and 
self-denial. 

And here it is to be well observed, that the poor, vain turn 
of mind, the irreligion, the folly, and vanity of this whole life 
of Flavia, is all owing to the manner of using her money. It 
is this that has formed her spirit, that has given life to every 
idle temper, that has supported every trifling passion, and 
kept her from all thoughts of a prudent, useful, and devout 
life. 

When her parents died, she had no thought about her two 
hundred pounds a year, but that she had so much money to 
do what she would with, to spend upon herself, and purchase 
the pleasures and gratifications of all her passions. 

And it is this setting out, this false judgment and indiscreet 
use of her fortune, that has filled her whole life with the 
same indiscretion, and kept her from thinking of what is 
right, and wise, and pious, in everything else. 

If you have seen her nice in everything that concerned 
her body or dress, careless of everything that might benefit 
her soul, always wanting some new entertainment, and ready 
for every happy invention in show or dress, it was because 
she had purchased all these tempers with the yearly revenue 
of her fortune. 


OUR ACCOUNT BOOK SHOWS OUR RELIGION 


MIRANDA 


MIRANDA (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reasonable 
Christian: as soon as she was mistress of her time and 
fortune, it was her first thought how she might best fulfil 
everything that God required of her in the use of them. 
She has but one reason for doing or not doing, for liking or 
not liking anything, and that is, the will of God. This 
makes her consider her fortune as the gift of God, that is to 
be used, as everything is that belongs to God, for the wise 
and reasonable ends of a Christian and holy life. 

If a poor man’s own necessities are a reason why he 
should not waste any of his money idly, surely the necessities 
of the poor, the excellency of charity, which is received as 
done to Christ Himself, is a much greater reason why no 
one should ever waste any of his money. For if he does so, 
he wastes that which is wanted for the most noble use, and 
which Christ Himself is ready to receive at his hands. 

This is the spirit of Miranda, and thus she uses the gifts 
of God ; she is only one of a certain number of poor people, 
that are relieved out of her fortune, and she only differs from 
them in the blessedness of giving. 

Excepting her victuals, she never spent near ten pounds 
a year upon herself. If you were to see her, you would 
wonder what poor body it was, that was so surprisingly neat 
and clean. She has but one rule that she observes in her 
dress, to be always clean and in the cheapest things, Every- 
thing about her resembles the purity of her soul, and she is 
always clean without, because she is always pure within. 

Every morning sees her early at her prayers ; she rejoices 
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in the beginning of every day, because it begins all her rules 
of holy living, and brings the fresh pleasure of repeating 
them. She seems to be as a guardian angel to those that 
dwell about her, with her watchings and prayers, blessing 
the place where she dwells, and making intercession with 
God for those that are asleep. 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God has 
heard several of her private prayers, before the light is 
suffered to enter into her sister’s room. Miranda does not 
know what it is to have a dull half-day. 

If Miranda was to run a race for her life, she would submit 
to a diet that was proper for it. But as the race which is set 
before her isa race of holiness, purity, and heavenly affection, 
her everyday diet has only this one end, to make her body 
fitter for this spiritual race. She does not weigh her meat 
in a pair of scales, but she weighs it in a much better 
balance ; so much as gives a proper strength to her body, 
and renders it able and willing to obey the soul. 

The holy Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, are 
her daily study ; these she reads with a watchful attention, 
constantly casting an eye upon herself, and trying herself by 
every doctrine that is there. When she has the New 
Testament in her hand, she supposes herself at the feet of 
our Saviour and His Apostles, and makes everything that 
she learns of them so many laws of her life. She receives 
their sacred words with as much attention and reverence as 
if she saw their persons, and knew that they were just come 
from Heaven, on purpose to teach her the way that leads 
to it. 

By this means Miranda has her head and her heart so 
stored with all the principles of wisdom and holiness, she is 
so full of the one main business of life, that she finds it 
difficult to converse upon any other subject ; and if you are 
in her company, when she thinks it proper to talk, you must 
be.made wiser and better, whether you will or no. 

To relate her charity, would be to relate the history of 
every day for twenty years ; for so long has all her fortune 
been spent that way. She has set up near twenty poor 
tradesmen that had failed in their business, and saved as 
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many from failing. She has educated several poor children 

_ that were picked up in the streets, and put them in a way of 
an honest employment. As soon as any labourer is confined 
at home with sickness, she sends him, till he recovers, twice 
the value of his wages, that he may have one part to give to 
his family as usual, and the other to provide things convenient 
for his sickness. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life, of the devout 
Miranda; and if she lives ten years longer, she will have 
spent sixty hundred pounds in charity; for that which she 
allows herself, may fairly be reckoned amongst her alms. 
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THE BODY AS THE SERVANT OF THE 
SPIRIT 


THE soul and body are so united, that they have each of 
them power over one another in their actions. Certain 
thoughts and sentiments in the soul produce such and such 
motions and actions in the body ; and, on the other hand, 
certain motions and actions of the body have the same 
power of raising such and such thoughts and sentiments in 
the soul. 

Now if you rightly apprehend this short account of the 
union of the soul and body, you will see a great deal into 
the reason and necessity of all the outward parts of religion. 

This union of our souls and bodies is the reason both why 
we have so little and so much power over ourselves. It is 
owing to this union that we have so little power over our 
souls ; for as we cannot prevent the effects of external objects 
upon our bodies, as we cannot command outward causes, so 
we cannot always command the inward state of our minds ; 
because, as outward objects act upon our bodies without our 
leave, so our bodies act upon our minds by the laws of the 
union of the soul and the body; and thus you see it is 
owing to this union, that we have so little power over 
ourselves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union that we have 
so much power over ourselves. For as our souls, in a great 
measure, depend upon our bodies; and as we have great 
power over our bodies; as we can command our outward 
actions, and oblige ourselves to such habits of life as 
naturally produce habits in the soul; as we can mortify our 
bodies, and remove ourselves from objects that inflame our 
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passions ; so we have a great power over the inward state of 
our souls. Again, as we are masters of our outward actions ; 
as we can force ourselves to outward acts of reading, pray- 
ing, singing, and the like, and as all these bodily actions 
have an effect upon the soul ; as they naturally tend to form 
such and such tempers in our hearts ; so by being masters 
of these outward, bodily actions, we have great power over 
the inward state of the heart : and thus it is owing to this 
union that we have so much power over ourselves. 

Now from this you may also see the necessity and benefit 
of all the outward acts of religion ; for if the body has so 
much power over the soul, it is certain that all such bodily 
actions as affect the soul are of great weight in religion. 
Not as if there was any true worship, or piety, in the actions 
themselves, but because they are proper to raise and support 
that spirit, which is the true worship of God. 

Though therefore the seat of religion is in the heart, yet 
since our bodies have a power over our hearts ; since out- 
ward actions both proceed from, and enter into the heart ; 
it is plain that outward actions have a great power over that 
religion which is seated in the heart. 

We are therefore as well to use outward helps, as inward 
meditation, in order to beget and fix habits of piety in our 
hearts. 

This doctrine may easily be carried too far ; for by calling 
in too many outward means of worship, it may degenerate 
into superstition ; as, on the other hand, some have fallen 
into the contrary extreme. For, because religion is justly 
placed in the heart, some have pursued that notion so far as 
to renounce vocal prayer, and other outward acts of worship, 
and have resolved all religion into a quietism, or mystic 
intercourses with God in silence. 

Now these are two extremes equally prejudicial to true 
religion ; and ought not to be objected either against internal 
or external worship. As you ought not to say that I 
encourage that quietism by placing religion in the heart ; so 
neither ought you to say, that I encourage superstition, by 
showing the benefit of outward acts of worship. 

For since we are neither all soul, nor all body; seeing 
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none of our actions are either separately of the soul, or 
separately of the body ; seeing we have no habits but such 
as are produced by the actions both of our souls and bodies ; 
it is certain that if we would arrive at habits of devotion, or 
delight in God, we must not only meditate and exercise our 
souls, but we must practise and exercise our bodies to all 
such outward actions as are conformable to these inward 
tempers. 


A SPECIAL PLACE FOR PRAYER 


THE first thing that you are to do, when you are upon your 
knees, is to shut your eyes, and with a short silence let your 
soul place itself in the presence of God ; that is, you are to 
use this, or some other better method, to separate yourself 
from all common thoughts, and make your heart as sensible 
as you can of the Divine presence. 

Now if this recollection of spirit is necessary,—as who can 
say it is not?—then how poorly must they perform their 
devotions, who are always in a hurry ; who begin them in 
haste, and hardly allow themselves time to repeat their very 
form, with any gravity or attention! Theirs is properly 
saying prayers, instead of praying. 

To proceed: if you were to use yourself (as far as you can) 
to pray always in the same place ; if you were to reserve that 
place for devotion, and not allow yourself to do any thing 
common in it ; if you were never to be there yourself, but in 
times of devotion ; if any little room, or (if that cannot be) 
if any particular part of a room was thus used, this kind of 
consecration of it as a place holy unto God, would have an 
effect upon your mind, and dispose you to such tempers, as 
would very much assist your devotion. For by having a 
place thus sacred in your room, it would in some measure 
resemble a chapel or house of God. This would dispose you 
to be always in the spirit of religion, when you were there ; 
and fill you with wise and holy thoughts, when you were by 
yourself. Your own apartment would raise in your mind 
such sentiments as you have.when you stand near an altar ; 
and you would be afraid of thinking or doing any thing that 
was foolish near that place, which is the place of prayer and 
holy intercourse with God, 
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When you begin your petitions, use such various expressions 
of the attributes of God, as may make you most sensible of 
the greatness and power of the Divine Nature. 

What is the reason that most people are so much affected 
with this petition in the Burial Service of our Church: Yet, 
O Lord God most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and 
most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains of 
eternal death? It is, because the joining together so many 
great expressions gives such a description of the greatness of 
the Divine Majesty, as naturally affects every sensible mind. 

Although, therefore, prayer does not consist in fine words, 
or studied expressions ; yet as words speak to the soul, as 
they have a certain power of raising thoughts in the soul ; 
so those words which speak of God in the highest manner, 
which most fully express the power and presence of God, 
which raise thoughts in the soul most suitable to the 
greatness and providence of God, are the most useful and 
most edifying in our prayers, 


ADAPTING PRAYERS TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


AT all the stated hours of prayer, it will be of great benefit to 
you to have something fixed, and something at liberty, in your 
devotions. 

You should have some fixed subject, which is constantly to 
be the chief matter of your prayer at that particular time ; 
and yet have liberty to add such other petitions, as your 
condition may then require. 

For instance: as the morning is to you the beginning of a 
new life; as God has then given you a new enjoyment of 
yourself, and a fresh entrance into the world; it is highly 
proper that your first devotions should be a praise and 
thanksgiving to God, as for a new creation ; and that you 
should offer and devote body and soul, all that you are, and 
all that you have, to His service and glory. 

Receive, therefore, every day as a resurrection from death, 
as a new enjoyment of life ; meet every rising sun with such 
sentiments of God’s goodness, as if you had seen it, and all 
things, new created upon your account: and under the sense 
of so great a blessing, let your joyful heart praise and 
magnify so good and glorious a Creator. 

Let, therefore, praise and thanksgiving, and oblation of 
yourself unto God, be always the fixed and certain subject of 
your first prayers in the morning ; and then take the liberty 
of adding such other devotions, as the accidental difference 
of your state, or the accidental difference of your heart, 
shall then make most needful and expedient for you. 

For one of the greatest benefits of private devotion consists 
in rightly adapting our prayers to those two conditions,—the 
difference of our state, and the difference of our hearts, 
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By the difference of our state, is meant the difference of our 
external state or condition, as of sickness, health, pains, 
losses, disappointments, troubles, particular mercies, or 
judgments, from God; all sorts of kindnesses, injuries, or 
reproaches, from other people. — 

Now as these are great parts of our state of life, as they 
make great difference in it by continually changing ; so our 
devotion will be made doubly beneficial to us, when it watches 
to receive and sanctify all these changes of our state, and 
turns them all into so many occasions of a more particular 
application to God of such thanksgiving, such resignation, 
such petitions, as our present state more especially requires. 

And he that makes every change in his state a reason of 
presenting unto God some particular petitions suitable to 
that change, will soon find that he has taken an excellent 
means not only of praying with fervour, but of living as he 


prays. 


SUIT YOUR PRAYERS TO YOUR TEMPER 


THE next condition, to which we are always to adapt some 
part of our prayers, is the difference of our hearts ; by which 
is meant the different state of the tempers of our hearts, as of 
love, joy, peace, tranquillity, dulness and dryness of spirit, 
anxiety, discontent, motions of envy and ambition, dark and 
disconsolate thoughts, resentments, fretfulness, and peevish 
tempers. 

Now asthese tempers, through the weakness of our nature, 
will have their succession, more or less, even in pious minds ; 
so we should constantly make the present state of our heart 
the reason of some particular application to God. 

If we are in the delightful calm of sweet and easy passions, 
of love and joy in God, we should then offer the grateful 
tribute of thanksgiving to God for the possession of so much 
happiness, thankfully owning and acknowledging Him as the 
bountiful Giver of it all. 

If, on the other hand, we feel ourselves laden with heavy 
passions, with dulness of spirit, anxiety, and uneasiness, we 
must then look up to God in acts of humility, confessing our 
unworthiness, opening our troubles to Him, beseeching Him 
in His good time to lessen the weight of our infirmities, and 
to deliver us from such passions as oppose the purity and 
perfection of our souls. 

Now by thus watching and attending to the present state 
of our hearts, and suiting some of our petitions exactly to their 
wants, we shall not only be well acquainted with the disorders 
of our souls, but also be well exercised in the method of 
curing them. 

By this prudent and wise application of our prayers, we 
shall get all the relief from them that is possible ; and the 
very changeableness of our hearts will prove a means of 
exercising a greater variety of holy tempers. 
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INTERCESSION CHECKS DISPARAGING 
WORDS 


SUSURRUS 


INTERCESSION is not only the best arbitrator of all differences, 
the best promoter of true friendship, the best cure and pre- 
servative against all unkind tempers, but is also of great use 
to discover to us the true state of our own hearts. 

There are many tempers which we think lawful and 
innocent, which we never suspect of any harm; which, if 
they were to be tried by this devotion, would soon show us 
how we have deceived ourselves. 

Susurrus is a pious, temperate, good man, remarkable for 
abundance of excellent qualities. No one more constant at 
the service of the Church, or whose heart is more affected 
with it. His charity is so great, that he almost starves 
himself, to be able to give greater alms to the poor. Yet 
Susurrus had a prodigious failing along with these great 
virtues. 

He had a mighty inclination to hear and discover all the 
defects and infirmities of all about him. You were welcome 
te tell him anything of anybody, provided that you did not 
do it in the style of an enemy. He never disliked an evil- 
speaker, but when his language was rough and passionate. 
If you would but whisper anything gently, though it were 
ever so bad in itself, Susurrus was ready to receive it. 

When he visits, you generally hear him relating how sorry 


he is for the defects and failings of such a neighbour. He is 


always letting you know how tender he is of the reputation 
of his neighbour ; how loth to say that which he is forced to 
say ; and how gladly he would conceal it, if it could be 


concealed. 
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Susurrus had such a tender, compassionate manner of 
relating things the most prejudicial to his neighbour, that he 
even seemed, both to himself and others, to be exercising 
a Christian charity, at the same time that he was indulging 
a whispering, evil-speaking temper. 

Susurrus once whispered to a particular friend in great 
secrecy, something too bad to be spoken of publicly. He 
ended with saying, how glad he was that it had not yet 
taken wind, and that he had some hopes it might not be 
true, though the suspicions were very strong. His friend 
made him this reply : 

You say, Susurrus, that you are glad it has not yet taken 
wind: and that you may have some hopes it may not prove 
true. Go home, therefore, to your closet, and pray to God 
for this man, in such a manner, and with such earnestness, 
as you would pray for yourself on the like occasion. 

Beseech God to interpose in his favour, to save him from 
false accusers, and bring all those to shame who, by un- 
charitable whispers and secret stories, wound him, like those 
that stab in the dark. And when you have made this prayer, 
then you may, if you please, go tell the same secret to some 
other friend, that you have told to me. 

Susurrus was exceedingly affected with this rebuke, and felt 
the force of it upon his conscience in as lively a manner, as 
if he had seen the books opened at the day of judgement. 

All other arguments might have been resisted ; but it was 
impossible for Susurrus either to reject, or to follow this 
advice, without being equally self-condemned in the highest 
degree. 

From that time to this, he has constantly used himself to 
this method of intercession; and his heart is so entirely 


changed by it, that he can now no more privately whisper 


anything to the prejudice of another than he can openly pray 
to God to do people hurt, 


Whisperings and evil-speakings now hurt his ears like 
oaths and curses: and he has appointed one day in the 
week to be a day of penance as long as he lives, to humble 
guilt. 
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It may well be wondered, how a man of so much piety as 
Susurrus could be so long deceived in himself, as to live in 
such a state of scandal and evil-speaking, without suspecting 
himself to be guilty of it. But it was the tenderness and 
seeming compassion with which he heard and related every- 
thing that deceived both himself and others. 

This was a falseness of heart, which was only to be fully 
discovered by the true charity of intercession. 

And if people of virtue, who think as little harm of them- 
selves as Susurrus did, were often to try their spirit by such 
an intercession, they would often find themselves to be such 
as they least of all suspected. 


CHRISTIAN DEVOTION AND A HEATHEN 
LIFE 


LEO. EUSEBIUS 


IF we are to be in Christ new creatures, we must show that 
we are so, by having new ways of living in the world. If we 
are to follow Christ, it must be in our common way of 
spending every day. 

Yet it is as plain, that there is little or nothing of this to 
be found, even amongst the better sort of people. You see 
them often at Church, and pleased with fine preachers: but 
look into their lives, and you see them just the same sort of 
people as others are, that make no pretences to devotion. 
The difference that you find betwixt them, is only the 
difference of their natural tempers. They have the same 
turn of mind, the same self-love and indulgence, the same 
foolish friendships, and groundless hatreds, the same trifling 
spirit. 

Let us take an instance in two women: let it be sup- 
posed that one of them is careful of times of devotion, 
and observes them through a sense of duty, and that the 
other has no hearty concern about it, but is at Church 
seldom or often, just as it happens. Now it is a very easy 
thing to see this difference betwixt these persons. But when 
you have seen this, can you find any farther difference 
betwixt them? Can you find that their common life is of a 
different kind? Are not the tempers, and customs, and 
manners of the one, of the sanie kind as of the other? Do 
they live as if they belonged to different worlds, had different 
views in their heads, and different rules and measures of all 
their actions? Have they not the same goods and evils? 
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Are they not pleased and displeased in the same manner, 
and for the same things? Do they not live in the same 
course of life? Does one seem to be of this world, and the 
other to be of another world? And yet if they do not differ, 
can it with any sense be said, the one is a good Christian, 
and the other not? 

Take another instance amongst the men. Leo has a great 
deal of good nature, has kept what they call good company, 
hates everything that is false and base, is very generous and 
brave to his friends ; but has concerned himself so little with 
religion, that he hardly knows the difference betwixt a Jew 
and a Christian. 

Eusebius, on the other hand, has had early impressions of 
religion, and buys books of devotion. He can talk of all the 
feasts and fasts of the Church, and knows the names of most 
men that have been eminent for piety. You never hear him 
swear, or make a loose jest ; and when he talks of religion, 
he talks of it as of a matter of the last concern. 

Here you see, that one person has religion enough, ac- 
cording to the way of the world, to be reckoned a pious 
Christian, and the other is so far from all appearance of 
religion, that he may fairly be reckoned a Heathen ; and yet 
if you look into their common life ; if you examine their chief 
and ruling tempers in the greatest articles of life, or the 
greatest doctrines of Christianity, you will not find the least 
difference imaginable. 

Consider them with regard to the use of the world, because 
that is what everybody can see. 

Now to have right notions and tempers with relation 
to this world, is as essential to religion as to have right 
notions of God. And it is as possible for a man to worship 
a crocodile, and yet be a pious man, as to have his affections 
set upon this world, and yet be a good Christian. 

But now if you consider Leo and Eusebius in this respect, 
you will find them exactly alike, seeking, using, and enjoying, 
all that can be got in this world in the same manner, and 
for the same ends. You will find that riches, prosperity, 
pleasures, indulgences, state equipages, and honour, are just 
as much the happiness of Eusebius as they are of Leo, And 
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yet if Christianity has not changed a man’s mind and t 
with relation to these things, what can we say that it 
done for him? For if the doctrines of Christianity were 
practised, they would make a man as different from other a4 
people, as to all worldly tempers, sensual pleasures, andthe 
pride of life, as a wise man is different from a natural; 
it would be as easy a thing to know a Christian by his 
outward course of life, as it is now difficult to find anybody 
that lives it. You may see them different from other people, 
so far as to times and places of prayer, but generally like the 
rest of the world in all the other parts of their lives: that is, 
adding Christian devotion to a Heathen life. 
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THE WORLD IS A DEAR BARGAIN 


SUCCUS 


WOULD you know what a happiness it is to be governed by 
the wisdom of religion, and to be devoted to the joys and 
hopes of a pious life, look at the poor condition of Succus, 
whose greatest happiness is a good night’s rest in bed, and 
a good meal when he is up. When he talks of happiness, it 
is always in such expressions as show you that he has only 
his bed and his dinner in his thoughts. 

Regard to his meals and repose makes Succus order all 
the rest of his time with relation to them. He will undertake 
no business that may hurry his spirits, or break in upon his 
hours of eating and rest. If he reads, it shall only be for 
half an hour, because that is sufficient to amuse the spirits ; 
and he will read something that may make him laugh, as 
rendering the body fitter for its food and rest. Or if he has, 
at any time, a mind to indulge a grave thought, he always 
has recourse to a useful treatise upon the ancient cookery. 
Succus is an enemy to all party-matters, having made it an 
observation that there is as good eating amongst the Whigs 
as amongst the Tories. 

He talks coolly and moderately upon all subjects, and is 
as fearful of falling into a passion, as of catching cold; being 
very positive that they are both equally injurious to the 
stomach. If ever you see him more hot than ordinary, it is 
upon some provoking occasion, when the dispute about 
cookery runs very high, or in the defence of some beloved 
dish, which has often made him happy. But he has been so 
long upon these subjects, is so well acquainted with all that 
can be said on both sides, and has so often answered all 
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objections, that he generally decides the matter with great 
gravity. 

Succus is very loyal, and as soon as ever he likes any wine 
he drinks the king’s health with all his heart. Nothing 
could put rebellious thoughts into his head, unless he should 
live to see a proclamation against eating of pheasants’ eggs. 

All the hours that are not devoted either to repose or 
nourishment, are looked upon by Succus as waste or spare 
time. For this reason he lodges near a coffee-house and a 
tavern, that when he rises in the morning, he may be near 
the news, and when he parts at night, he may not have far to 
goto bed. Inthe morning you always see him in the same 
place in the coffee-room ; and if he seems more attentively 
engaged than ordinary, it is because some criminal has 
broken out of Newgate, or some lady was robbed last night, 
but they cannot tell where. When he has learnt all that he 
can, he goes home to settle the matter with the barber’s boy 
that comes to shave him. 

The next waste time that lies upon his hands, is from 
dinner to supper. And if melancholy thoughts ever come 
into his head, it is at this time, when he is often left to him- 
self for an hour or more, and that, after the greatest pleasure 
he knows is just over. He is afraid to sleep, because he has | 
heard it is not healthful at that time, so that he is forced to 
refuse so welcome a guest. 

But here he is soon relieved, by a settled method of play- 
ing at cards, till it is time to think of some little nice matter 
for supper. 

After this Succus takes his glass, talks of the excellency of 
the English constitution, and praises that minister the most, 
who keeps the best table. 

On a Sunday night you may sometimes hear him con- 
demning the iniquity of the town rakes; and the bitterest 
thing that he says against them, is this, that he verily believes 
some of them are so abandoned, as not to have a regular 
meal, or a sound night’s sleep, in a week. 

At eleven, Succus bids all good-night, and parts in great 
friendship. He is presently in bed, and sleeps till it is time 
to go to the coffee-house next morning. 
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INTERCESSION FOR OUR CHILDREN 
AND OUR RIVALS 


IF parents would make themselves advocates and inter- 
cessors with God for their children, nothing would be more 
likely to form and dispose their own minds to the per- 
formance of every thing that was excellent and praiseworthy. 

I do not suppose, but that the generality of parents 
remember their children in their prayers, and call upon 
God to bless them. But the thing here intended is not a 
general remembrance of them, but a regular method of 
recommending all their particular needs and necessities unto 
God ; and of praying for every such particular grace and 
virtue for them, as their state and condition of life shall 
seem to require. 

If parents, therefore, considering themselves in this light, 
should be daily calling upon God in a solemn, deliberate 
manner, altering and extending their intercessions, as the 
state and growth of their children required, such devotion 
would have a mighty influence upon the rest of their lives ; 
it would make them very circumspect in the government of 
themselves ; prudent and careful of every thing they said or 
did, lest their example should hinder that which they so 
constantly desired in their prayers. 

If a father were daily making particular prayers to God, 
that He would please to inspire his children with true piety, 
great humility, and strict temperance, what could be more 
likely to make the father himself become exemplary in these 
virtues? How naturally would he grow ashamed of wanting 
such virtues, as he thought necessary for his children! So 
that his prayers for their piety would be a certain means of 
exalting his own to its greatest height. 
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Lastly, if all people, when they feel the first approaches of 
resentment, envy, or contempt, towards others ; or if in all 
little disagreements and misunderstandings, whatever, they 
should, instead of indulging their minds with little low reflec- 
tions, have recourse, at such times, to a more particular and 
extraordinary intercession with God, for such persons as had 
raised their envy, resentment, or discontent ; this would be 
a certain way to prevent the growth of all uncharitable 
tempers. 

If you were also to form your prayer or intercession at 
that time, to the greatest degree of contrariety to that temper 
which you were then in, it would be an excellent means of 
raising your heart to the greatest state of perfection. 

As for instance, when at any time you find in your heart 
motions of envy towards any person, whether on account of 
his riches, power, reputation, learning, or advancement, if 
you should immediately betake yourself at that time to your 
prayers, and pray to God to bless and prosper him in that 
very thing which raised your envy ; if you should express 
and repeat your petitions in the strongest terms, beseeching 
God to grant him all the happiness from the enjoyment of 
it, that can possibly be received ; you would soon find it to 
be the best antidote in the world, to expel the venom of that 
poisonous passion. 

This would be such a triumph over yourself, that the 
devil would even be afraid of tempting you again in the same 
manner, when he saw the temptation turned into so great 
a means of amending and reforming the state of your heart. 
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EARLY RISING 


I TAKE it for granted, that every Christian, that is in health, 
is up early in the morning ; for it is much more reasonable 
to suppose a person up early, because he is a Christian, than 
because he is a labourer, or a tradesman, or a servant, or has 
business that wants him, 

We naturally conceive some abhorrence of a man that is 
in bed when he should be at his labour or in his shop. We 
cannot tell how to think anything good of him, who is such 
a slave to drowsiness as to neglect his business for it. 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive how odious we 
must appear in the sight of Heaven, if we are such slaves 
to drowsiness, as to neglect our devotions for it. 

Farther; if you fancy that you are careful of your 
devotions when you are up, though it be your custom to rise 
late, you deceive yourself; for you cannot perform your 
devotions as you ought. For he that cannot deny himself 
this drowsy indulgence, but must pass away good part of the 
morning in it, is no more prepared for prayer when he is up, 
than he is prepared for fasting, abstinence, or any other self- 
denial. He may indeed more easily read over a form of 
prayer, than he can perform these duties; but he is no 
more disposed to enter into the true spirit of prayer than he 
is disposed to fasting. For sleep thus indulged gives a soft- 
ness and idleness to all our tempers, and makes us unable to 
relish any thing but what suits with an idle state of mind, 
and gratifies our natural tempers, as sleep does. So thata 
person who is a slave to this idleness is in the same temper 
when he is up; and though he is not asleep, yet he is under 
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the effects of it: and every thing that is idle, indulgent, or: 
sensual, pleases him for the same reason that sleep pleases 
him ; and, en the other hand, every thing that requires care, 
or trouble, or self-denial, is hateful to him, for the same 
reason that he hates to rise. He that places any happiness 
in this morning indulgence, would be glad to have all the 
day made happy in the same manner; though not with 
sleep, yet with such enjoyments as gratify and indulge the 
body in the same manner as sleep does; or, at least, with 
such as come as near to it as they can. 

A person that eats and drinks too much does not feel 
such effects from it, as those do who live in notorious 
instances of gluttony and intemperance: but yet his course 
of indulgence is a great and constant hindrance to his 
improvement in virtue ; it gives him eyes that see not, and 
ears that hear not; it creates a sensuality in the soul, 
increases the power of bodily passions, and makes him 
incapable of entering into the true spirit of religion. 

Now this is the case of those who waste their time in 
sleep ; it does not disorder their lives, or wound their con- 
sciences, as notorious acts of intemperance do ; but, like any 
other more moderate course of indulgence, it silently, and 
by smaller degrees, wears away the spirit of religion, and 
sinks the soul into a state of dulness and sensuality. 

Mortification of all kinds is the very life and soul of piety ; 
but he that has not so small a degree of it, as to be able to 
be early at his prayers, can have no reason to think that he 
has taken up his cross, and is following Christ. 

What conquest has he got over himself; what right 
hand has he cut off; what trials is he prepared for ; what 
sacrifice is he ready to offer unto God, who cannot be 
so cruel to himself as to rise to prayer at such time as 
the drudging part of the world are content to rise to their 
labour? 

Some people will not scruple to tell you, that they indulge 
themselves in sleep, because they have nothing to do; and 
that, if they had either business or pleasure to rise to, they 
would not lose so much of their time in sleep. But such 
people must be told that they mistake the matter ; that they 
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DEFINITE SELF-EXAMINATION 


AN evening repentance, which brings all the actions of the 
day to account, is not only necessary to wipe off the guilt of 
sin, but is also the most certain way to amend and perfect 
our lives. 

For instance: if it should happen, that upon any par- 
ticular evening, all that you could charge yourself with 
should be this, namely, a hasty, negligent performance of 
your devotions, or too much time spent in an impertinent 
conversation ; if the unreasonableness of these things were 
fully-reflected upon and acknowledged ; if you were then to 
condemn yourself before God for them, and implore His 
pardon and assisting grace; what could be so likely a means 5 
to prevent your falling into the same faults the next day? 

Or if you should fall into them again the next day, yet if 
they were again brought to the same examination and 
condemnation in the presence of God, their happening again 
would be such a proof to you of your own folly and weakness, 
and fill you with such shame a confusion at yourself, as 


would, in all probability, make you exceedingly desirous 
of greater f greater perfection. 
Now in the case of repeated sins, this would be the certain 


benefit that we should receive from this examination and 
confession ; the mind would thereby be made humble, full 
of sorrow and deep compunction, and, by degrees, forced 
into amendment. 

Whereas a formal, general | confession, that is only con is only con- 
sidered _as_an evening duty, that that_overlooks the particular 
mistakes of the day, and is the same, whether the day be 
spent ill or well, has little or no effect upon the mind; a man 

















may use such a “daily ¢ confession, and yet go on sinning and 
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confessing all his life, without any true desire of amend- 
ment. 

For if your own particular sins are left out of your 
confession, your confessing of sin in general has no more 
effect upon your mind than if you had only confessed that 
all men in general are sinners. And there is nothing in any 
confession to show that it is yours, but so far as it is a 
self-accusation, not of sin in general, or such as is common 
to all others, but of such particular sins as are your own 
proper shame and reproach. 

To proceed: In order to make this examination still 
farther beneficial, every man should oblige himself to a 
certain method in it. As every man has something par- 
ticular in his nature, stronger inclinations to some vices 
than others, some infirmities that stick closer to him, and 
are harder to be conquered than others ; and as it is as easy 
for every man to know this of himself, as to know whom he 
likes or dislikes ; so it is highly necessary, that these par- 
ticularities of our natures and tempers should never escape a 
severe trial at our evening repentance. I say, a severe trial, 
because nothing but a rigorous severity against these natural 
tempers is sufficient to conquer them. 

They are the right eyes that are not to be spared but to 
be plucked out and cast from us. For as they are the | 
infirmities of nature, so they have the strength of nature, / 
and must be treated with great opposition, or they will soon 
be too strong for us. 

He, therefore, who knows himself most of all subject 
to anger and passion, must be very exact and constant in 
his examination of this temper every evening. He must 
find out every slip that he has made of that kind, whether in 
thought, or word, or action ; he must shame, and reproach, 
and accuse himself before God, for every thing that he has 
said or done in obedience to his passion. He must no more 
allow himself to forget the examination of this temper than 
to forget his whole prayers. 

Again: If you find that vanity is your prevailing temper, 
that is always putting you upon the adornment of your 
person, and catching after everything that compliments 
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or flatters your abilities, never spare nor forget this temper 
in your evening examination; but confess to God every 
vanity of thought, or word, or action, that you have been 
guilty of, and put yourself to all the shame and confusion for 
it that you can. 

In this manner should all people act with regard to their 
chief frailty, to which their nature most inclines them. And 
though it should not immediately do all that they would 
wish, yet, by a constant practice, it would certainly in a 
short time produce its desired effect. 


ACCEPTING LIFE HEARTILY 


RESIGNATION to the Divine will signifies a cheerful appro- 
bation, and thankful acceptance of everything that comes 
from God. It is not enough patiently to submit, but we 
must thankfully receive, and fully approve of everything, 
that by the order of God’s providence happens to us. 

For there is no reason why we should be patient, but what 
is as good and strong a reason why we should be thankful. 
If we were under the hands of a wise and good physician, 
that could not mistake, or do anything to us, but what 
certainly tended to our benefit; it would not be enough 
to be patient, and abstain from murmurings against such 
a physician ; but it would be as great a breach of duty and 
gratitude to him not to be pleased and thankful for what he 
did, as it would be to murmur at him. 

Do but assent to this truth, in the same manner as you 
assent to things of which you have no doubt, and then , 
you will cheerfully approve of everything that God has 
already approved for you. 

For as you cannot possibly be pleased with the behaviour 
of any person towards you, but because it is for your good, 
is wise in itself, and the effect of his love and goodness 
towards you; so when you are satisfied that God does not 
only do that which is wise, and good, and kind, but that 
which is the effect of an infinite wisdom and love in the care 
of you ; it will be as necessary, whilst you have this faith, to 
be thankful and pleased with every thing which God chooses 
for you, as to wish your own happiness. 

Now every murmuring, impatient reflection under the 
providence of God, is accusation of God. A complaint 
always supposes ill-usage. 
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It is very common for people to allow themselves great 
liberty in finding fault with such things as have only God 
for their cause. 

Every one thinks he may justly say, what a wretched 
abominable climate he lives in. This man is frequently 
telling you, what a dismal cursed day it is, and what 
intolerable seasons we have. Another thinks he has very 
little te thank God for, that it is hardly worth his while 
to live in a world so full of changes and revolutions. 

It sounds indeed much better to murmur at the course of 
the world, or the state of things, than to murmur at 
Providence ; to complain of the seasons and weather than 
to complain of God ; but if these have no other cause but 
God and His providence, it is a poor distinction to say, that 
you are only angry at the things, but not at the Cause and 
Director of them. 

You are to thank and praise God, not only for things 
agreeable to you, that have the appearance of happiness and 
comfort ; but when you are, like Abraham, called from all 
appearances of comfort to be a pilgrim in a strange land, to 
part with an only son; being as fully persuaded of the 
Divine goodness in all things that happen to you, as Abra- 
ham was of the Divine promise when there was the least 
appearance of its being performed. 

This is true Christian resignation to God, which requires 
no more to the support of it, than such a plain assurance of 
the goodness of God, as Abraham had of His veracity. 


RELIGION IS FOR MEN OF THE WORLD 


CLAUDIUS 


THE gentleman and tradesman may, and must, spend much 
of their time differently from the pious monk in the cloister, 
or the contemplative hermit in the desert ; but then, as the 
monk and hermit lose the ends of retirement unless they 
make it all serviceable to devotion ; so the gentleman and 
merchant fail of the greatest ends of a social life, and live to 
their loss in the world, unless devotion be their chief and 
governing temper. 

It is certainly very honest and creditable for people to 
engage in trades and employments; it is reasonable for 
gentlemen to manage well their estates and families, and 
take such recreations as are proper to their state. But then 
every gentleman and tradesman loses the greatest happiness 
of his creation, if he does not live more to/piety and devotion, 
than to any thing else in the world. 

Unless gentlemen can show that they have another God 
than the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; another nature 
than that which is derived from Adam; another religion 
than the Christian ; it is in vain to plead their state, and 
dignity, and pleasures, as reasons for not preparing their 
souls for God, by a strict and regular devotion. 

For since piety and devotion are the common unchange- 
able means of saving all the souls in the world that shall be 
saved, there is nothing left for the gentleman, the soldier, 
and the tradesman, but to take.care that their several states 
be, by care and watchfulness by meditation and prayer, 
made states of an exact and solid piety. 

If a merchant, having forborne from too great business, 
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that he might quietly attend on the service of God, should 
therefore die worth twenty instead of fifty thousand pounds, 
could any one say that he had mistaken his calling, or gone 
a loser out of the world? 

If a gentleman should have killed fewer foxes, been less 
frequent at balls, gaming, and merry meetings, because stated 
parts of his time had been given to.retirement, and medita- 
tion, and devotion, could it be thought, that when he left the 
world, he would regret the loss of those hours that he had 
given to the care and improvement of his soul? 

I cannot see why every gentleman, merchant, or soldier, 
should not put these questions seriously to himself : 

What is the best thing for me to intend and drive at in all 
my actions? How shall I do to make the most of human 
life? What ways shall I wish that I had taken, when I am 
leaving the world? 

It is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure and estate, 
and are to act the part of such a station in human life ; you 
are not called, as Elijah was, to be a prophet, or as St. Paul, 
to be an Apostle. 

But, Claudius, you are one of those called, not to have so 
much religion as suits with your temper, your business, or 
your pleasures ; not to a particular sort of piety, that may 
be sufficient for gentlemen of figure and estates; but to 
be holy, as He which hath called you is holy. 

Are you any more your own, than he that has no estate or 
dignity in the world? Must mean and little people preserve 
their bodies as temples of the Holy Ghost by watching, 
fasting, and prayer; but may you indulge yours in idleness, 
in lusts, and sensuality, because you have so much rent, or 
such a title of distinction? 
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WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


NEGOTIUS 


NEGOTIUS is a temperate, honest man. He served his time 
under a master of great trade, but has, by his own manage- 
ment, made it a more considerable business than ever it was 
before. For thirty years last past he has written fifty or 
sixty letters in a week, and is busy in corresponding with all 
parts of Europe. The general good of trade seems to 
Negotius to be the general good of life; whomsoever he 
admires, whatever he commends or condemns, either in 
Church or State, is admired, commended, or condemned, 
with some regard to trade. 

As money is continually pouring in upon him, so he often 
lets it go in various kinds of expense and generosity, and 
sometimes in ways of charity. 

Negotius is always ready to join in any public contribution, 
If a purse is making at any place where he happens to be, 
whether it be to buy a plate for a horse-race, or to redeem a 
prisoner out of gaol, you are always sure of having something 
from him. 

He has given a fine ring of bells to a Church in the 
country : and there is much expectation that he will some 
time or other make a more beautiful front to the market- 
house than has yet been seen in any place. For it is the 
generous spirit of Negotius to do nothing in a mean way.. 

If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius from all 
scandalous vices, it is the same thing that has kept him from 
all strictness of devotion,—it is his great business. He has 
always had too many important things in his head, his 
thoughts have been too much employed, to suffer him to fall 
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either into any courses of rakery, or to feel the necessity of 
an inward, solid piety. 

If Negotius was asked what it is which he drives at in life, 
he would be as much at a less for an answer, as if he was 
asked what any other person is thinking of. 

He has several confused notions in his head which have 
been a long time there ; such as these, viz. that it is some- 
thing great to have more business than other people; to 
have more dealings upon his hands than a hundred of the 
same profession ; to grow continually richer and richer, and 
to raise an immense fortune before he dies. The thing that 
seems to give Negotius the greatest life and spirit, and to be 
most in his thoughts, is an expectation that he has, that he 
shall die richer than any of his business ever did. 

The generality of people, when they think of happiness, 
think of Negotius, in whose life every instance of happiness 
is supposed to meet; sober, prudent, rich, prosperous, 
generous, and charitable. 

Let us now, therefore, look at this condition in another, 
but truer light. 

Let it be supposed, that this same Negotius was a painful, 
laborious man, every day deep in variety of affairs ; that he 
neither drank nor debauched ; but was sober and regular in 
his business. Let it be supposed that he grew old in this 
course of trading; and that the end and design of all 
this labour, and care, and application to business, was 
only this, that he might die possessed of more than a 
hundred thousand pairs of boots and spurs, and as many 
greatcoats. 

Let it be supposed that the sober part of the world say of 
him, when he is dead, that he was a great and happy man, a 
thorough master of business, and had acquired a hundred 
thousand pairs of boots and spurs when he died. 

Now if this was really the case, I believe it would be 
readily granted, that a life of such business was as poor and 
ridiculous as any that can be invented. But it would puzzle 
any one to show that a man that has spent all his time and 
thoughts in business and hurry that he might die, as it is 
said, worth a hundred thousand pounds, is any whit wiser 
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than he who has taken the same pains to have as many 


pairs of boots and spurs when he leaves the world. 

For if, when he has got all his pounds, or all his boots, his 
soul is to go to its own place among separate spirits, where 
the inquiry will be, how humbly, how devoutly, how purely, 
how meekly, how piously, how charitably, how heavenly, we 
have spoken, thought, and acted, whilst we were in the body ; 
how can we say, that he who has worn out his life in raising 
a hundred thousand pounds, has acted wiser for himself, 
than he who has had the same care to procure a hundred 
thousand of any thing else? 

But farther: let it now be supposed that Negotius, when 
he first entered into business, happening to read the Gospel 
with attention, and eyes open, found that he had a much 
greater business upon his hands than that to which he had 
served an apprenticeship; that there were things which 
belong to man, of much more importance than all that our 
eyes can see ; so glorious, as to deserve all our thoughts ; so 
dangerous, as to need all our care; and so certain, as never 
to deceive the faithful labourer. Let it be supposed, that, 
from reading this book, he had discovered that his soul was 
more to him than his body; that it was better to grow in 
the virtues of the soul, than to have a large or a full purse ; 
that it was better to be fit for heaven, than have variety of 
fine houses upon the earth ; that it was better to secure an 
everlasting happiness, than to have plenty of things which he 
cannot keep; better to live in habits of humility, piety, 
devotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die unprepared for 
judgment ; better to be most like our Saviour, than to excel 
all the tradesmen in the world in business and bulk of 
fortune. Let it be supposed that Negotius, believing these 
things to be true, entirely devoted himself to God at his 
first setting out in the world, resolving to pursue his business 
no farther than was consistent with great devotion, humility, 
and self-denial ; and for no other ends, but to provide himself 
with a sober subsistence, and to do all the good that he 
could to the souls and bodies of his fellow-creatures. Let it 
be supposed, that his contentment kept him free from all 
kinds of envy; that his piety made him thankful to God in 
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‘FELICIANA 


TURN your eyes now another way, and let the trifling joys, 
the gewgaw happiness of Feliciana, teach you how wise 
they are, what delusion they escape, whose hearts and hopes 
are fixed upon a happiness in God. 

If you were to live with Feliciana but one half year, you 
would see all the happiness that she is to have as long as 
she lives. She has no more to come, but the poor repetition 
of that which could never have pleased once, but through a 
littleness of mind, and want of thought. 

She is to be again dressed fine, and keep her visiting day. 
She is again to change the colour of her clothes, again to 
have a new head-dress, and again put patches on her face. 
She is again to see who acts best at the playhouse, and who 
sings finest at the opera. She is again to make ten visits in 
a day, and be ten times in a day trying totalk artfully, easily, 
and politely, about nothing. 

She is to be again delighted with some new fashion ; and 
again angry at the change of some old one. She is to be 
again at cards, and gaming at midnight, and again in bed 
atnoon. She is to be again pleased with hypocritical com- 
pliments, and again disturbed at imaginary affronts. She 
is to be again pleased with her good luck at gaming, and 
again tormented with the loss of her money. She is again 
to prepare herself for a birthnight, and again to see the 
town full of good company.’ She is again to hear the cabals 
and intrigues of the town ; again to havea secret intelligence 
of private amours, and early notices of marriages, quarrels, 
and partings. 
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If you see her come out of her chariot more briskly than 
usual, converse with more spirit, and seem fuller of joy than 
she was last week, it is because there is some surprising new 
dress or new diversion just come to town. 

These are all the substantial and regular parts of 
Feliciana’s happiness; and she never knew a pleasant day 
in her life, but it was owing to some one, or more, of these 
things. 

It is for this happiness that she has always been deaf to 
the reasonings of religion, that her heart has been too gay 
and cheerful to consider what is right or wrong in regard to 
eternity; or to listen to the sound of such dull words, as 
wisdom, piety, and devotion. 

But now let it here be observed, that as poor a round of 
happiness as this appears, yet most women that avoid the 
restraint of religion for a gay life, must be content with very 
small parts of it. As they have not Feliciana’s fortune and 
figure in the world, so they must give away the comforts of 
a pious life for a very small part of her happiness, 


WE CANNOT ESCAPE RESPONSIBILITY 


FULVIUS 


FuLvius has had a learned education, and taken his 
degrees in the university; he came from thence, that he 
might be free from any rules of life. He takes no employ- 
ment upon him, nor enters into any business, because he 
thinks that every employment or business calls people to the 
careful performance and just discharge of its several duties. 
When he is grave, he will tell you that he did not enter into 
holy orders, because he looks upon it to be a state that 
requires great holiness of life, and that it does not suit his 
temper to be so good. He will tell you that he never intends 
to marry, because he cannot oblige himself to that regularity 
of life and good behaviour, which he takes to be the duty of 
those that are at the head of a family. He refused to be 
godfather to his nephew, because he will have no trust of 
any kind to answer for. 

Fulvius thinks that he is conscientious in this conduct, 
and is therefore content with the most idle, impertinent, and 
careless life. 

He has no religion, no devotion, no pretences to piety. 
He lives by no rules, and thinks all is very well, because he 
is neither a priest, nor a father, nor a guardian, nor has any 
employment, or family, to look after. 

But Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and, as such, are 
as much obliged to live according to reason and order, asa 
priest is obliged to attend to the altar, or a guardian to be 
faithful to his trust: if you live contrary to reason, you do 
not commit a small crime, you do not break a small trust ; 
but you break the law of your nature, you rebel against God 
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who gave you that nature, and put yourself amongst those 
whom the God of reason and order will punish as deserters. 

Though you have no employment, yet, as you are baptized 
into the profession of Christ’s religion, you are as much 
obliged to live according to the holiness of the Christian 
spirit, and perform all the promises made at your Baptism, 
as any man is obliged to be honest and faithful in his 
calling ; for the necessities of a reasonable and holy life are 
not founded in the several conditions and employments of 
this life, but in the immutable nature of God, and the nature 
of man. A man is not to be reasonable and holy, because 
he is a priest, or a father of a family; but he is to be a 
pious priest, and a good father, because piety and goodness 
are the laws of human nature. 

A soldier, or a tradesman, is not called to minister at the 
altar, or preach the Gospel ; but every soldier or tradesman 
is as much obliged to be devout, humble, holy, and heavenly- 
minded, in all the parts of his common life, as a clergyman 
is obliged to be zealous, faithful, and laborious, in all parts of 
his profession. 

All Christians, as Christians, have one and the same 
calling. 

Women may choose a married, or a single life ; but it is 
not left to their choice, whether they will make either state a 
state of holiness, they will find that, whether married or 
unmarried, they have but one business upon their hands: 
to be wise, and pious, and holy, not in little modes and forms 
of worship, but in the whole turn of their minds, in the whole 
form of all their behaviour, and in the daily course of common 
life. 

If men propose to themselves a life of pleasure and 
indulgence, sports and gaming, and such like gratifications 
of their foolish passions, they have as much reason to look 
upon themselves to be Angels, as disciples of Christ. 

Let them be assured, that it is the one only business of a 
Christian gentleman, to distinguish himself by good works, 
and show through the whole course of his life a true religious 
greatness of mind. They must aspire after such a gentility, 
as they might have learnt from seeing the blessed Jesus. 


Religion is to pes ihe common s 
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altogether Divine and heavenly in His own nature, so it 
to call mankind to a Divine and heavenly life, and to be | 
Him to the utmost of their power. 
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PRIDE 


CACUS 


WE may as well think to see without eyes, or live without 
breath, as to live in the spirit of religion without the spirit 
of humility. 

And although it is thus the soul and essence of all religious 
duties, yet is it, generally speaking, the least understood, the 
least regarded, the least intended, the least desired and sought 
after, of all other virtues, amongst all sorts of Christians. 

No people have more occasion to be afraid of the ap- 
proaches of pride, than those who made some advances in a 
pious life : for pride can grow as well upon our virtues as 
our vices, and steals upon us on all occasions. 

Every good thought that we have, every good action that 
we do, lays us open to pride, and exposes us to the assaults of 
vanity and self-satisfaction. 

Czcus is a rich man, of good breeding, and very fine parts. 
He is fond of dress, curious in the smallest matters that can 
addany ornarnent to his person. He is haughty and imperious 
to all his inferiors, is very full of everything that he says, or 
does, and never imagines it impossible for such a judgment 
as his to be mistaken. He can bear no contradiction, and 
discovers the weakness of your understanding as soon as 
ever you oppose him. He changes everything in his house, 
his habit, and his equipage, as often as anything more 
elegant comes in his way. Cacus would have been very 
religious, but that he always thought he was so. 

There is nothing so odious to Czecusas a proud man; and 
the misfortune is, that in this he is so very quick-sighted, 
that he discovers in almost everybody some strokes of 
vanity. 
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On the other hand, he is exceeding fond of humble and 
modest persons. Humility, says he, is so amiable a quality, 
that it forces our esteem wherever we meet with it. There 
is no possibility of despising the meanest person that has it, 
or of esteeming the greatest man that wants it. 

Czcus no more suspects himself to be proud, than he 
suspects his want of sense. And the reason of it is, because 
he always finds himself so in love with humility, and so 
enraged at pride. 

It is very true, Czecus, you speak sincerely, when you say 
you love humility, and abhor pride. You are no hypocrite, 
you speak the true sentiments of your mind : but then take 
this along with you, Czecus, that you only love humility, 
and hate pride, in others. 

For the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more 
impatient will he be at the smallest instances of it in other 
people. And the less humility any one has in his own mind, 
the more will he demand and be delighted with it in other 
people. 

You must therefore act by a quite contrary measure, and 
reckon yourself only so far humble, as you impose every 
instance of humility upon yourself, and never call for it in 
other people,—so far an enemy to pride, as you never spare 
it in yourself, nor ever censure it in other persons, 


Now, in order to do this, you need only consider that. 


pride and humility signify nothing to you, but so far as they 
are your own ; that they do you neither good nor harm, but 
as they are the tempers of your own heart. 

Now in order to begin, and set out well, in the practice of 
humility, you must take it for granted that you are proud, 
that you have all your life been more or less infected with 
this unreasonable temper. 

You should believe also, that it is your greatest weakness, 
that your heart is most subject to it, that it is so constantly 
stealing upon you, that you have reason to watch and suspect 
its approaches in all your actions. 

For this is what most people, especially new beginners in 
a pious life, may with great truth think of themselves. 

For there is no one vice that is more deeply rooted in our 
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nature, or that receives such constant nourishment from 
almost every thing that we think or do ; there being hardly any 
thing in the world that we want or use, or any action or duty 
of life, but pride finds some means or other to take hold of 
it. So that at what time soever we begin to offer ourselves 
to God, we can hardly be surer of any thing, than that we 
have a great deal of pride to repent of. 

If, therefore, you find it disagreeable to your mind to 
entertain this opinion of yourself, and that you cannot put 
yourself amongst those that want to be cured of pride, you 
may be as sure as if an angel from heaven had told you, 
that you have not only much, but all your humility to seek. 


A LAYMAN’S STANDARD 


IF it be the happiness and glory of a bishop to live in this 
devout spirit, full of these holy tempers, doing everything as 
unto God, it is as much the glory and happiness of all men 
and women, whether young or old, to live in the same spirit. 
And whoever can find any reasons why a bishop should be 
intent upon Divine things, turning all his life into the highest 
exercises of piety, wisdom, and devotion, will find them so 
many reasons why he should, to the utmost of his power, do 
the same himself. 

If you say that a bishop must be an eminent example of 
Christian holiness, because of his high and sacred calling, 
you say right. But if you say that it is more to his advantage 
to be exemplary, than it is yours, you greatly mistake : for 
there is nothing to make the ‘highest degrees of holiness 
desirable to a bishop, but what makes them equally desirable 
to every young person of every family. 

Do but fancy in your mind what a spirit of piety you would 
have in the best bishop in the world, how you would have 
him love God, how you would have him imitate the life of our 
Saviour and His Apostles, how you would have him live 
above the world, shining in all the instances of a heavenly 
life, and then you have found out that spirit which you ought 
to make the spirit of your own life. 

I desire every reader to dwell awhile upon this reflection, 
and perhaps he will find more conviction from it than he 
imagines. Every one can tell how good and pious he would 
have some people to be; every;one knows how wise and 
reasonable a thing it is in a bishop to be entirely above the 
world, and be an eminent example of Christian perfection ; 
as soon as you think of a bishop, you fancy some exalted 
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degree of piety, a living example of all those holy tempers 
which you find described in the Gospel. 

Now, if you ask yourself, What is the happiest thing for 
a young clergyman to do? you must be forced to answer, 
that nothing can be so happy and glorious for him, as to be 
like that excellent holy bishop. 

If you go on and ask, what is the happiest thing for any 
young man or his sisters to do? the answer must be the 
same ; that nothing can be so happy or glorious for them as 
to live in such habits of piety, in such exercises of a Divine 
life, as this good bishop does. For every thing that is great 
and glorious in religion, is as much the true glory of every 
man or woman, as it is the glory of any bishop. 

Consider again: if you were to see a bishop in the whole 
course of his life living below his character, conforming to 
all the foolish tempers of the world, and governed by the 
same cares and fears which govern vain and worldly men, 
what would you think of him? Would you think that he 
was only guilty of asmall mistake? No you would condemn 
him as erring in that which is not only the most, but the 
only important matter that relates to him. Stay awhile in 
this consideration, till your mind is fully convinced how 
miserabie a mistake it is in a bishop to live a careless worldly 
life, for there is no reason why you should think the highest 
holiness, the most heavenly tempers, to be the duty and 
happiness of a bishop, but what is as good a reason why you 
should think the same tempers to be the duty and happiness 
of all Christians. And as the wisest bishop in the world is 
he who lives in the greatest heights of holiness, so the wisest 
youth, the wisest woman, whether married or unmarried, is 
the one who lives in the highest degrees of Christian holiness, 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


IT is granted that prayer is a duty that belongs to all states 
and conditions of men: now if we inquire into the reason of 
this, why no state of life is to be excused from prayer, we 
shall find it as good a reason why every state of life is to be 
made a state of holiness in all its parts. 

For the reason why we are to pray unto God, and 
glorify Him with thanksgiving, is this, because we are to 
live wholly unto God, and glorify Him all possible ways. 
It is not because the praises of words, or forms of thanks- 
giving, are more particularly parts of piety, or more the 
worship of God than other things; but it is because 
they are possible ways of expressing our dependence, 
our obedience and devotion to God. Now if this be the 
reason of verbal praises and thanksgivings to God, because 
we are to live unto God all possible ways, then it plainly 
follows, that we are equally obliged to worship and glorify 
God in all other actions that can be turned into acts of piety 
and obedience to Him. And, as actions are of much more 
significance than words, it must be a much more acceptable 
worship of God, to glorify Him in all the actions of our 
common life, than with any little form of words at any 
particular times. 

Thus, if God is to be worshipped with forms of thanks- 
givings, he that makes it a rule to be content and thankful 
in every part and accident of his life, because it comes from 
God, praises God in a much higher manner than he that has 
some set time for singing of psalms. He that dares not say 
an ill-natured word, or do an unreasonable thing, because he 
considers God as everywhere present, performs a better 
devotion than he that dares not miss the Church. He that 
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contents himself with necessaries, that he may give the 
remainder to those that want it ; that dares not to spend any 
money foolishly, because he considers it as a talent from 
God which must be used according to His will, praises God 
with something that is more glorious than songs of praise. 

Prayers, therefore, are so far from being a sufficient 
devotion, that they are the smallest parts of it. 

Every sober reader will easily perceive that I do not intend 
to lessen the true and great value of prayers, either public or 
private ; but only to show him that they are certainly but 
a very slender part of devotion, when compared to a devout 
life. 

To see this in a yet clearer light, let us suppose a person to 
have appointed times for praising God with psalms and 
hymns, and to be strict in the observation of them ; let it be 
supposed, also, that in his common life he is restless and 
uneasy, full of murmurings and complaints at every thing, 
never pleased but by chance, as his temper happens to carry 
him, but murmuring and repining at the very seasons, and 
having something to dislike in every thing that happens to 
him. Now, can you conceive any thing more absurd and 
unreasonable than such a character as this? 

Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride ; heavenly 
petitions, whilst you are hoarding up treasures upon earth; 
holy devotions, whilst you live in the follies of the world ; 
prayers of meekness and charity, whilst your heart is the 
seat of spite and resentment ; hours of prayer, whilst you 
give up days and years to idle diversions, impertinent visits 
and foolish pleasures ; are as absurd, unacceptable services 
to God, as forms of thanksgiving from a person that lives in 
repinings and discontent. 


BUSINESS SHOULD BE DEVOTION 
CALIDUS 


CALIDUS has traded above thirty years in the greatest city 
of the kingdom; he has seen so many years constantly 
increasing his trade and his fortune. Every hour of the day 
is with him an hour of business ; and though he eats and 
drinks very heartily, yet every meal seems to be in a hurry, 
and he would say grace if he had time. He does business 
all the time that he is rising, and has settled several matters 
before he can get to his counting-room. His prayers area 
short ejaculation or two, which he never misses in stormy, 
tempestuous weather, because he has always something or 
other at sea. Calidus will tell you, with great pleasure, that 
he has been in this hurry for so many years, and that it must 
have killed him long ago, but that it has beena rule with him 
to get out of the town every Saturday, and make the Sunday 
a day of quiet, and good refreshment in the country. 

He is now so rich, that he would leave off his business, 
and amuse his old age with building, and furnishing a fine 
house in the country, but that he is afraid he should grow 
melancholy if he was to quit his business. He will tell you, 
with great gravity, that it isa dangerous thing for a man that 
has been used to get money, ever to leave off. If thoughts 
of religion happen at any time to steal into his head, Calidus 
contents himself with thinking, that he never was a friend to 
heretics, and infidels, that he has always been civil to the 
minister of his parish, and very often given something to the 
charity schools. 

Now this way of life is at such a distance from all the 
doctrine and discipline of Christianity, that no one can live 
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in it through ignorance or frailty. Calidus can no more 
imagine that he is “born again of the Spirit ;” that he is 
“in Christ a new creature ;” that he lives here as a stranger 
and a pilgrim, setting his affections on things above, and 
laying up treasures in heaven,—he can no more imagine this, 
than he can think that he has been all his life an Apostle 
working miracles, and preaching the Gospel. 

It must also be owned, that the generality of trading people 
especially in great towns, are too much like Calidus. You 
see them all the week buried in business, unable to think of 
any thing else; and then spending the Sunday in idleness 
and refreshment, in wandering into the country, in such 
visits and jovial meetings, as make it often the worst day of 
the week. 

Now they do not live thus, because they cannot support 
themselves with less care and application to business ; but 
they live thus because they want to grow rich in their trades, 
and to maintain their families in some such figure and degree 
of finery, as a reasonable Christian life has no occasion for. 
Take away but this temper, and then people of all trades will 
find themselves at leisure to live every day like Christians. 

Now the only way to do this, is for people to consider 
their trade as something that they are to do only in sucha 
manner as that they may make it a duty to Him. Nothing 
can be right in business, that is not under these rules.— 
“ Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants 
of Christ.” 

This passage sufficiently shows, that all Christians are to 
do the work of their common calling in such a manner, 
as to make it a part of their devotion or service to God. 
For certainly if poor slaves are not to comply with their 
business as men-pleasers, if they are to look wholly unto 
God in all their actions, and serve in singleness of heart, 
as unto the Lord, surely men of other employments and con- 
ditions must be as much obliged to go through their business 
with the same singleness of heart, as the servants of God 
in all that they have to do. For surely no one will say, that 
a slave is to devote his state of life unto God, and make the 
will of God the sole rule and end of his service, but that a 








our worldly business with a heavenly A as nena 
Christ’s mystical body; that, with new hearts and : 
minds, we may turn an earthly life into a preparation for a 

life of greatness and glory in the kingdom of Heaven. Now 

the only way to arrive at this piety of spirit, is to bring all — 
your actions to the same rule as your devotions and alms, — 
If we are not to eat, but under such rules of devotion, © 
it must plainly appear, that whatever else we do, must, in its 
proper way, be done with the same regard to the glory of 
God, and agreeably to the principles of a devout and pious ~ 
mind. 1 
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FLATUS 


LOOK at Flatus, and learn how miserable they are, who are 
left to the folly of their own passions, 

Flatus is rich and in health, yet always uneasy, and 
always searching after happiness. Every time you visit 
him, you find some new project in his head; he is eager 
upon it as something that is more worth his while, and will 
do more for him than any thing that is already past. Every 
new thing so seizes him, that if you were to take him from 
it, he would think himself quite undone. His sanguine 
temper, and strong passions, promise him so much happi- 
ness in every thing, that he is always cheated, and is 
satisfied with nothing. 

At his first setting out in life, fine clothes were his delight, 
his inquiry was only after the best tailors and peruke-makers, 
and he had no thoughts of excelling in anything but dress. 
He spared no expense, but carried every nicety to its 
‘greatest height. But this happiness not answering his 
expectations, he left off his brocades, put on a plain coat, 
railed at fops and beaux, and gave himself up to gaming 
with great eagerness, 

This new pleasure satisfied him for some time : he envied 
no other way of life. But being, by the fate of play, drawn 
into a duel, where he narrowly escaped his death, he left off 
the dice, and sought for happiness no longer amongst the 
gamesters. 

The next thing that seized his wandering imagination was 
the diversions of the town: and for more than a twelve- 
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month you heard him talk of nothing but ladies, drawing- 
rooms, birthnights, plays, balls, and assemblies. But, 
growing sick of these, he had recourse to hard drinking. - 
Here he had many a merry night, and met with stronger 
joys than any he had felt before. Here he had thoughts of 
setting up his staff, and looking out no farther ; but un- 
luckily falling into a fever, he grew angry at all strong 
liquors, and took his leave of the happiness of being drunk. 

The next attempt after happiness carried him into the 
field ; for two or three years, nothing was so happy as hunt- 
ing ; he entered upon it with all his soul, and leaped more 
hedges and ditches than had ever been known in so short a 
time. You never saw him but in a green coat; he was the 
envy of all that blew the horn, and always spoke to his dogs 
in great propriety of language. If you met him at home, in 
a bad day, you would hear him blow his horn, and be enter- 
tained with the surprising accidents of the last noble chase. 
No sooner had Flatus outdone all the world in the breed 
and education of his dogs, built new kennels, new stables, 
and bought a new hunting-seat, but he immediately got 
sight of another happiness, hated the senseless noise and 
hurry of hunting, gave away the dogs, and was, for some 
time after, deep in the pleasures of building. 

Now he invents new kinds of dovecotes, and has such 
contrivances in his barns and stables as were never seen 
before ; he wonders at the dulness of the old builders, is 
wholly bent upon the improvement of architecture, and will 
hardly hang a door in the ordinary way. He tells his 
friends that he never was so delighted in any thing in his 
life; that he has more happiness amongst his bricks and 
mortar than ever he had at court; and that he is contriving 
how to have some little matter to do that way as long as he 
lives. 

The next year he leaves his house unfinished, complains 
to everybody of masons and carpenters, and devotes him- 
self wholly to the happiness of riding about. After this, you 
can never see him but on horseback, and so highly delighted 
with this new way of life, that he would tell you, give him 
but his horse and a clean country to ride in, and you might 
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take all the rest to yourself. A variety of new saddles and 
bridles, and a great change of horses, added much to the 
pleasure of this new way of life.. But, however, having, 
after some time, tired both himself and his horses, the 
happiest thing he could think of next, was to go abroad and 
visit foreign countries ; and there indeed happiness exceeded 
his imagination, and he was only uneasy that he had begun 
so fine a life no sooner. The next month he returned home, 
unable to bear any longer the impertinence of foreigners. 

After this he was a great student for one whole year: he 
was up early and late at his Italian grammar, that he might 
have the happiness of understanding the opera, whenever he 
should hear one, and not be like those unreasonable people, 
that are pleased with they know not what. 

Flatus is very ill-natured, or otherwise, just as his affairs 
happen to be when you visit him; if you find him when 
some project is almost worn out, you will find a peevish ill- 
bred man; but if you had seen him just as he entered 
upon his riding regimen, or began to excel in sounding of 
the horn, you had been saluted with great civility. 

Flatus is now at a full stand, and is doing what he never 

did in his life before, he is reasoning and reflecting with 
himself. He loses several days in considering which of his 
cast-off ways of life he shall try again. 
_ But here a new project comes in to his relief. He is now 
living upon herbs, and running about the country to get 
himself into as good wind as any running footman in the 
kingdom. 

I have been thus circumstantial in so many foolish 
particulars of this kind of life, because I hope that every 
particular folly that you here see will naturally turn itself 
into an argument for the wisdom and happiness of a religious 
life. 

But you will perhaps say, that the ridiculous, restless life 
of Flatus is not the common state of those who resign them- 
selves up to live by their own humours, and neglect the 
strict rules of religion ; and that therefore it is not so great 
an argument of the happiness of a religious life, as I would 
make it, 
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I answer, that I am afraid it is one of the most general 
characters in life ; and that few people can read it, without 
seeing something in it that belongs to themselves. For 
where shall we find that wise and happy man, who has not 
been eagerly pursuing different appearances of happiness, 
sometimes thinking it was here, and sometimes there ? 

And if people were to divide their lives into particular 
stages, and ask themselves what they were pursuing, or what 
it was which they had chiefly in view, when they were twenty 
years old, what at twenty-five, what at thirty, what at forty, 
what at fifty, and so on, till they were brought to their last 
bed ; numbers of people would find that they had liked, and 
disliked, and pursued, as many different appearances of 
happiness, as are to be seen in the life of Flatus. 

Shall religion be looked upon as a burden, as a dull and 
melancholy state, for calling men from such happiness as 
this, to live according to the laws of God, to labour after 
the perfection of their nature, and prepare themselves for 
an endless state of joy and glory in the presence of God? 


EARLY RISING 


WHEN you read the Scriptures, you see a religion that is 
all life, and spirit, and joy, in God; you see Christians 
represented as candidates for an eternal crown, as watchful 
virgins, that have their lamps always burning, in expectation 
ofthe bridegroom. But can he be thought to have this joy 
in God, this care of eternity, this watchful spirit, who has 
not zeal enough to rise to his prayers ? 

When you look into the writings and lives of the first 
Christians, you see the same spirit that you see in the 
Scriptures. All is reality, life, and action. Watching and 
prayers, and self-denial, was the common business of their 
lives. 

From that time to this, there has been no person like them, 
eminent for piety, who has not, like them, been eminent for 
self-denial. This is the only royal way that leads to a 
kingdom. 

But how far are you from this way of life, or rather how 
contrary to it, if, instead of imitating their austerity and 
mortification, you cannot so much as renounce so poor an 
indulgence, as to be able to rise to your prayers! If self- 
denials and bodily sufferings, if watchings and fastings, will 
be marks of glory at the day of judgment, where must we 
hide our heads, that have slumbered away our time in sloth 
and softness ? 

’ You perhaps now find some pretences to excuse yourselves 
from that severity of fasting and self-denial, which the first 
Christians practised. You fancy that human nature is grown 
weaker, and that the difference of climates may make it not 
possible for you to observe their methods of self-denial and 
austerity in these colder countries. 
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But all this is but pretence: for the change is not in the 
outward state of things, but in the inward state of our minds. 
When there is the same spirit in us that there was in the 


Apostles and primitive Christians, when we feel the weight | 


of religion as they did, when we have their faith and hope, 
we shall take up our cross, and deny ourselves, and live in 
such methods of mortification as they did. 

Had St, Paul lived in a cold country, had he had a con- 
stitution made weak with a sickly stomach, and often 
infirmities, he would have done as he advised Timothy, he 
would have mixed a little wine with his water. But still he 
would have lived in a state of self-denial and mortification. 
He would have given this same account of himself: I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection. 

After all, let it now be supposed, that you imagine there is 
no necessity for you to be so sober and vigilant, so fearful 
of yourself, so watchful over your passions, so apprehensive 
of danger, so careful of your salvation, as the Apostles were. 
Let it be supposed, that you imagine that you want less self- 
denial and mortification, to subdue your bodies, and purify 
your souls, than they wanted ; that you need not have your 
loins girt, and your lamps burning, as they had ; will you 
therefore live in a quite contrary state? Will you make 
your life as constant a course of softness and indulgence, as 
theirs was of strictness and self-denial ? 

If therefore you should think that you have time sufficient, 
both for prayer and other duties, though you rise late; yet 
let me persuade you to rise early, as an instance of self- 
denial. It is so small a one, that, if you cannot comply 
with it, you have no reason to think yourself capable of any 
other. 

If I were to desire you not to study the gratifications of 
your palate, in the niceties of meats and drinks, I would not 
insist much upon the crime of wasting your money in such 
a way, though it be a great one; but I would desire you to 
renounce such a way of life, because it supports you in such 
a state of indulgence, as renders you incapable of relishing 
the most essential doctrines of religion. 

For the same reason, I do not insist much on the crime of 
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wasting so much of your time in sleep, though it be a great 
one ; but I desire you to renounce this indulgence, because 
it gives a softness and idleness to your soul, and is so 
contrary to that lively, zealous, watchful, self-denying spirit, 
which was not only the spirit of Christ and His Apostles, the 
spirit of all the saints and martyrs which have ever been 
amongst men, but must be the spirit of all those who would 
not sink in the common corruption of the world. 

Here, therefore, we must fix our charge against this 
practice; we must blame it, not as having this or that 
particular evil, but as a general habit, that extends itself 
through our whole spirit, and supports a state of mind that 
is wholly wrong. 

It is contrary to piety; not as accidental slips and 
mistakes in life are contrary to it, but in such a manner, as 
an ill habit of body is contrary to health. 


LEISURE SHOULD BE DEVOTION 


SERENA 


GREAT part of the world are free from the necessities of 
labour and employments, and have their time and fortunes 
in their own disposal. 

But as no one is to live in his employment according to 
his own humour, or for such ends as please his own fancy, 
but is to do all his business in such a manner as to make 
it a service unto God; so those who have no particular 
employment are so far from being left at greater liberty to 
live to themselves, to pursue their own humours, and spend 
their time and fortunes as they please, that they are under 
greater obligations of living wholly unto God in all their 
actions. 

The freedom of their state lays them under a greater 
necessity of always choosing, and doing the best things. 

They are those, of whom much will be required, because 
much is given unto them. 

A slave can only live unto God in one particular way, 
that is, by religious patience and submission in his state of 
slavery. 

But all ways of holy living, all instances, and all kinds of 
virtue, lie open to those who are masters of themselves, their 
time, and their fortune. 

You are no labourer, or tradesman, you are neither 
merchant nor soldier; consider yourself, therefore, as 
placed in a state in some degree like that of good Angels 
who are sent into the world as ministering spirits, for the 
general good of mankind. 

Had you, Serena, been obliged, by the necessities of life, 
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to wash clothes for your maintenance, or to wait upon some 
mistress that demanded all your labour, it would then be 
your duty to serve and glorify God, by such humility, 
obedience, and faithfulness, as might adorn that state of 
life. It would then be recommended to your care, to im- 
prove that one talent to its greatest height. 

But as God has given you five talents, as He has placed 
you above the necessities of life, as He has left you in the 
hands of yourself, in the happy liberty of choosing the most 
exalted ways of virtue ; as He has enriched you with many 
gifts of fortune, and left you nothing to do, but to make the 
best use of variety of blessings, to make the most of a short 
life, to study your own perfection, the honour of God, and 
the good of your neighbour; so it is now your duty to 
imitate the greatest servants of God. 

It is now your duty to turn your five talents into five more, 
and to consider how your time, and leisure, and health, and 
fortune, may be made so many happy means of improving 
your fellow-creatures. 

Nourish your soul with good works, give it peace in 
solitude, get it strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, 
enlighten it by meditation, make it tender with love, sweeten 
it with humility. Keep it in the presence of God, and teach 
it to imitate those guardian Angels, which, though they 
attend on human affairs, yet “always behold the face of 
our Father which is in heaven.” 

This, Serena, is your profession. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


EVERY man is to consider himself as a particular object of 
God’s providence ; under the same care and protection of 
God as if the world had been made for him alone. It is not 
by chance that any man is born at such a time, of such 
parents, and in such a place and condition. It is as certain 
that every soul comes into the body at such a time, and in 
such circumstances, by the express designment of God, 
according to some purposes of His will, and for some 
particular ends ; this is as certain as that it is by the express 
designment of God that some beings are Angels, and others 
are men. 

If the man in the Gospel was born blind, that the works 
of God might be manifested in him, had he not great reason 
to praise God for appointing him, in such a particular 
manner, to be the instrument of His glory? And if one 
person is born here, and another there ; if one falls amongst 
riches, and another into poverty; if one receives his flesh 
and blood from these parents, and another from those, for as 
particular ends as the man was born blind; have not all 
people the greatest reason to bless God, and to be thankful 
for their particular state and condition, because all that is 
particular in it, is as directly intended for the glory of God, 
and their own good, as the particular blindness of that man 
who was so born, that the works of God might be manifested 
in him? 

Had you been any thing else than what you are, you had, 
all things considered, been less wisely provided for than you 
are now: you had wanted some circumstances and conditions 
that are best fitted to make you happy yourself, and service- 
able to the glory of God. 
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Could you see all that which God sees, all that happy 
chain of causes and motives which are to move and invite 
you to a right course of life, you would see something to 
make you like that state you are in, as fitter for you than any 
other. 

But as you cannot see this, so it is here that your Christian 
faith and trust in God is to exercise itself, and render you 
as grateful and thankful for the happiness of your state, as 
if you saw every thing that contributes to it with your own 
eyes. 

Every uneasiness at our own state is founded upon com- 
paring it with that of other people ; which is full as unreason- 
able as if a man in a dropsy should be angry at those that 
prescribe different things to him from those which are pre- 
scribed to people in health. For all the different states of 
life are like the different states of diseases ; what is a remedy 
to one man in his state, may be poison to another. 

Could we see a miracle from God, how would our thoughts 
be affected with an holy awe and veneration of His presence! 
But if we consider everything as God’s doing, either by order 
or permission, we shall then be affected with common things 
as they would be who saw a miracle. 

For as there is nothing to affect you in a miracle, but as it 
is the action of God, and bespeaks His presence; so when 
you consider God as acting in all things, and all events, then 
all things will become venerable to you, like miracles, and 
fill you with the same awful sentiments of the Divine 
presence. 

Now you must not reserve the exercise of this pious 
temper to any particular times or occasions, or fancy how 
resigned you will be to God, if such or such trials should 
happen. For this is amusing yourself with the notion or 
idea of resignation, instead of the virtue itself. 

Do not therefore please yourself with thinking how piously 
you would act and submit to God in a plague, or famine, or 
persecution, but be intent upon the perfection of the present 
day. 


REGULAR PRAYER 


IMAGINE yourself somewhere placed in the air, as a 
spectator of all that passes in the world, and that you saw, 
in one view, the devotions which all Christian people offer 
unto God every day: imagine that you saw some piously 
dividing the day and night, as the primitive Christians did, 
and constant at all hours of devotion, singing psalms, and 
calling upon God, at all those times that saints and martyrs 
received their gifts and graces from God : imagine that you 
saw others living without any rules, as to times and frequency 
of prayer, and only at their devotions sooner or later, as 
sleep and laziness happens to permit them. Now if you 
were to see this, as God sees it, how do you suppose you 
should be affected with this sight? What judgment do 
you imagine you should pass upon these different sorts of 
people? Could you think that those who were thus exact in 
their rules of devotion, got nothing by their exactness? 
Could you think that their prayers were received just in the 
same manner, and procured them no more blessings, than 
theirs do, who prefer laziness and indulgence to times and 
rules of devotion? 

Could you take the one to be as true servants of God as the 
other? Could you imagine that those who were thus different 
in their lives, would find no difference in their states after 
death? Could you think it a matter of indifferency to 
which of these people you were most like ? 

If not, let it be now your care to join yourself to that 
number of devout people, to that society of saints, amongst 
whom you desire to be found when you leave the world. 

And although the bare number and repetition of our 
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prayers is of little value, yet since prayer, rightly and atten- 
tively performed, is the most natural means of amending 
and purifying our hearts ; since importunity and frequency in 
prayer is as much pressed upon us by Scripture, as prayer 
itself; we may be sure, that when we are frequent and 
importunate in our prayers, we are taking the best means of 
obtaining the highest benefits of a devout life. 

And, on the other hand, they who through negligence, 
laziness, or any other indulgence, render themselves either 
unable, or uninclined, to observe rules and hours of devotion, 
we may be sure that they deprive themselves of those graces 
and blessings, which an exact and fervent devotion procures 
from God. 


FREQUENT PRAYER 


FREQUENCY of prayer is founded on the doctrines of 
Scripture, and recommended to us by the practice of the true 
worshippers of God; so we ought not to think ourselves 
excused from it, but where we can show that we are spending 
our time in such business, as is more acceptable to God than 
these returns of prayer. 

Least of all must we imagine that dulness, negligence, in- 
dulgence, or diversions, can be any pardonable excuses for our 
not observing an exact and frequent method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout spirit, you will rejoice at these 
returns of prayer which keep your soul in a holy enjoyment of 
God ; which change your passions into Divine love, and fill 
your heart with stronger joys and consolations than you can 
possibly meet with in any thing else. 

And if you are not of a devout spirit, then you are more- 
over obliged to this frequency of prayer, to train and 
exercise your heart into a true sense and feeling of devotion. 

Now seeing the holy spirit of the Christian religion, and 
the example of the saints of all ages, call upon you thus 
to divide the day into hours of prayer ; so it will be highly 
beneficial to you to make a right choice of those matters 
which are to be the subject of your prayers, and to keep 
every hour of prayer appropriated to some particular subject, 
which you may alter or enlarge, according as the state you 
are in requires. 

By this means you will have an opportunity of being large 
and particular in all the parts of any virtue or grace, which 
you then make the subject of your prayers. And by asking 
for it in all its parts, and making it the substance of a whole 
prayer once every day, you will soon find a mighty change 
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in your heart ; and that you cannot thus constantly pray for 
all the parts of any virtue every day of your life, and yet 
live the rest of the day contrary to it. 

If a worldly-minded man was_to pray every day against 
all the instances ofa worldly temper ; if he should make a large 
description of the temptations of covetousness, and desire God 
to assist him to reject them all, and to disappoint him in all 
his covetous designs ; he would find his conscience so much 
awakened, that he would be forced either to forsake such 
prayers, or to forsake a worldly life. 

The same will hold true in any other instance. Andif we 
ask, and have not, ’tis because we ask amiss. Because we 
ask in cold and general forms, such as only name the virtues, 
without describing their particular parts, such as are not 
enough particular to our condition, and therefore make no 
change in our hearts. Whereas, when a man enumerates all 
the parts of any virtue in his prayers, his conscience is thereby 
awakened, and he see how far short he is of it. And this 
stirs him up to an ardour in devotion, when he sees how 
much he wants of that virtue which he is praying for. 


INTERCESSION FOR OUR SERVANTS 


IF masters were to remember their servants in their prayers, 
beseeching God to bless them, and suiting their petitions to 
the particular wants and necessities of their servants; letting 
no day pass without a full performance of this part of 
devotion, the benefit would be as great to themselves, as 
to their servants. 

No way so likely as this, to inspire them with a true sense 
of that power which they have in their hands, to make them 
delight in becoming exemplary in all the parts of a wise and 
good master. 

The presenting their servants so often before God, as 
equally related to God, would naturally incline them to treat 
them with such care, and generosity, as became fellow-heirs 
of the same glory. This devotion would make masters 
inclined to every thing that was good towards their servants ; 
be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to require of 
them an exact observance of the duties of Christianity, as 
of the duties of their service. 

This would teach them to consider their servants as God’s 
servants, to desire their perfection, to do nothing before them 
that might corrupt their minds, to impose no business upon 
them that should lessen their sense of religion, or hinder them 
from their full share of devotion, both public and private. 
This praying for them would make them contrive that 
they should have all the opportunities and encouragements, 
both to know and perform all the duties of the Christian life. 

How natural would it be for such a master to perform 
every part of family devotion ; to have constant prayers ; to 
excuse no one’s absence from them; to have the Scriptures 
and books of piety often read amongst his servants ; to take 
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all opportunities of instructing them, of raising their minds to 
God, and teaching them to/do all their business as a service 
to God. 

How natural would it be for such an one to pity their 
weakness and ignorance, to bear with the dulness of their 
understandings, or the perverseness of their tempers, as 
hoping that God would hear his prayers for them ! 

How impossible would it be for a master, that thus inter- 
ceded with God for his servants, to ,use any unkind 
threatenings towards them, to damn and curse them as dogs 
and scoundrels, and treat them only as the dregs of the 
creation ! 

This devotion would give them another spirit, and make 
them consider how to make proper returns of care, kindness, 
and protection to those who had spent their strength and 
time in service and attendance upon them. 


“KNOW THYSELF” 


AS it is reasonable to suppose that every good man has 
entered into, or at least proposed to himself some method 
of holy living, and set himself some such rules to observe, as 
are not common to other people, and only known to himself : 
so it should be a constant part of his night recollection, to 
examine how, and in what degree, he has observed them, and 
to reproach himself before God for every neglect of them. 

By rules, I here mean such rules as relate to the well- 
ordering of our time, and the business of jour common life ; 
such rules as prescribe a certain order to all that we are to 
do, our business, devotion, mortifications, readings, retire- 
ments, conversation, meals, refreshments, sleep, and the 
like. 

Now, as good rules relating to all these things, are certain 
means of great improvement, and such as all serious Chris- 
tians must needs propose to themselves, so they will hardly 
ever be observed to any purpose, unless they are made the 
constant subject of our evening examination. 

As all states and employments of life have their particular 
dangers and temptations, and expose people more to some 
sins than others, so every man that wishes his own improve- 
ment, should make it a necessary part of his evening examina- 
tion, to consider how he has avoided, or fallen into such sins, 
as are most common to his state of life. 

The poor man, from his condition of life, is always in 
danger of repining and uneasiness; the rich man is most 
exposed to sensuality and indulgence; the tradesman to 
lying and unreasonable gains; the scholar to pride and 
vanity ; so that in every state of life,a man should always, 
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in his examination of himself, have a strict eye upon those 
faults to which his state of life most of all exposes him. 

Lastly, You are not to content yourself with a hasty 
general review of the day, but you must enter upon it with 
deliberation ; begin with the first action of the day, and 
proceed, step by step, through every particular matter that 
you have been concerned in, and so let no time, place, or 
action be overlooked. 

An examination thus managed, will in a little time make 
you as different from yourself, as a wise man is different from 
an idiot. It will give you such a newness of mind, such a 
spirit of wisdom, and desire of perfection, as you were an 
entire stranger to before. 


DEVOTION DEMANDS ALL OUR FACULTIES | 


I HAVE now finished what I intended in this treatise. I 
have explained the nature of devotion, both as it signifies 
a life devoted to God, and as it signifies a regular method 
of daily prayer. I have now only to add a word or two, 
in recommendation ofa life governed by this spirit of a 
devotion. 

For though it is as reasonable to suppose it the desire of 
all Christians to arrive at Christian perfection, as to suppose 
that all sick men desire to be restored to perfect health ; yet 
experience shows us, that nothing wants more to be pressed, 
repeated, and forced upon our minds, than the plainest rules 
of Christianity. 

But the thing which is here pressed upon all, is a life of a 
great and strict devotion : which, I think, has been suffici- 
ently shown to be equally the duty and happiness of all 
orders of men. Neither is there any thing in any particular 
state of life, that can be justly pleaded as a reason for any 
abatements of a devout spirit. 

But because in this polite age of ours, we have so lived 
away the spirit of devotion, that many seem afraid even to be 
suspected of it, imagining great devotion to be great bigotry: 
that it is founded in ignorance and poorness of spirit; and 
that little, weak, and dejected minds, are generally the 
greatest proficients in it: 

It shall here be fully shown, that great devotion is the 
noblest temper of the greatest and noblest souls ; and that 
they who think it receives any advantage from ignorance 
and poorness of spirit, are themselves not a little, but entirely 
ignorant of the nature of devotion, the nature of God, and 
the nature of themselves. 
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Devotion, therefore, is so far from being best suited to 
little ignorant minds, that a true elevation of soul, a lively 
sense of honour, and great knowledge of God and ourselves, 
are the greatest natural helps that our devotion hath. 

And that is the most clear and improved understanding, 
which judges best of the value and worth of things. 

And there is no excellence of any knowledge in us, till we 
exercise our judgment, and judge well of the value and 
worth of things. 

If a man had eyes that could see beyond the stars, or 
pierce into the heart of the earth, but could not see the 
things that were before him, or discern any thing that was 
serviceable to him, we should reckon that he had but a very 
bad sight. 

If another had ears that received sounds from the world - 
in the moon, but could hear nothing that was said or done 
upon eatth, we should look upon him to be as bad as 
deaf. 

In like manner, if a man has a memory that can retain a 
great many things ; if he has a wit that is sharp and acute in 
arts and sciences, but has a dull, poor apprehension of his 
duty and relation to God, he may very justly be reckoned to 
havea bad understanding. He is but like the man, that can 
only see and hear such things as are of no benefit to him. 

As certain therefore as piety, virtue, and eternal happiness 
are of the most concern to man; as certain as the immor- 
tality of our nature, and relation to God, are the most 
glorious circumstances of our nature ; so certain is it, that 


he who best comprehends the value and excellency of them, 


proves himself to have, of all others, the finest understand- 
ing, and the strongest judgment. 

All human spirits, therefore, the more exalted they are, the 
more they know their Divine Original, the nearer they come 
to heavenly spirits ; by so much the more will they live to 
God in all their actions, and make their whole life a state of 
devotion. 

Devotion therefore is the greatest sign of a great and 
noble genius ; it supposes a soul in its highest state of 
knowledge. 


TI2 READINGS FROM LAW’S “* SERIOUS CALL” 


There is nothing therefore that so plainly declares an 
heroic greatness of mind, as great devotion. 

A devout man makes a true use of his reason: he enters 
into the world of spirits ; he sets eternity against time ; and 
chooses to be for ever great in the presence of God. 

Would we therefore exercise a true fortitude, we must do 
all in the spirit of devotion, be valiant against the corruptions 
of the world, and the lusts of the flesh, and the temptations 
of the devil; for to be daring and courageous against these 
enemies, is the noblest bravery that an human mind is 
capable of. There is nothing wise, or great, or noble, in an 
human spirit, but rightly to know the great God, that is the 
support and life of all spirits, whether in heaven or on 
earth, 


THE END 


——$ 
PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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